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LEAR Sit, 70 


HE frank manner in which you aſk 
my advice concerning. your conduct 
in the world, and deſire to kaow if I approve 
of your being a candidate at the next gene- 
ral election for the county of „ obliges 
me to comply with your requeſt, though 
unequal to the taſk; but as my opinion 
| . Wings will be according to the idea 
B I have 


121 
I have formed of them, ſo conſequently 
it may frequently be wrong; for which 
reaſon you wy be aſlured, that if you do 
not act according to my way of thinking, 
it will neither offend me as a dictator, nor 
diſoblige me as a friend, 

You are maſter of five thouſand pounds 
a year, and a handſome ſum of money, 
have had a liberal education, travelled 
enough to know the value of the laws 
and liberty of your own country; and 
what ſtill is more, are yet unſpoiled by 
wealth or vice. 

As this is the caſe, my buſineſs -is to 
keep you in the paths of virtue, by 
painting the ſeveral vices in their true 
colours, and ſhewing the different con- 
ſequences of them; in which 1 ſhall en- 
deavour to amuſe, as well as to inſtru 
ou. 
f In the next place you ſhall have my 


ſentiments on your parliamentary ſeheme; 


but do not expect a regular ſyſtem for 
your conduct in either, my deſign being 
only to give you my thoughts on theſe 
ſubjects, as they occur to me, withouf 
being confined to any rule but that of 
candour. XIII 


J ſhall 


SB 

I ſhall begin with acquainting you, 
that I think it ridiculous to attempt 
convincing young . gentlemen, there is 
any real pleaſure in the calm delights of 
the country, whilſt they live in a per- 
pertual hurry, and conſtantly rove after 
pleaſures, but never enjoy any, being 
led by their imagination to every thing 
new ; therefore I ſhall leave this grand 
work to be brought to perfection by time 
and experience. | 

All ] inſiſt upon is, that you viſit the 
dirty acres of your anceſtors every ſum- 
mer, as a thing abſolutely neceſſary to 
thoſe who expect their eſtates well te- 
nanted, and Farms kept in good repair, 


Stewards not having the art of acting for 


the benefit of the proprietors. Therefore 
it is your buſineſs to tranſact the princi- 
pal part of your affairs, and only leave 
the leſſer things to agents; in which you 
will have the additional advantage of 
gaining an employment for your vacant 
hours, that will greatly contribute to 
your health and eaſe in this life; for 
though its ſhortneſs is a general com- 
plaint, yet, from the cradle to the coffin, 


we are daily employed in finding out 
ſtratagems to kill time. 


B 2 Not 
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Not far from your paternal ſeat, there 
are gentlemen to be met with who have 
run through all the follies of youth, and 
been convinced by time and reaſon, that 
they are vanity and vexation of go» ; 
therefore wiſely retired from the flutter- 
ing world, to enjoy true happineſs in 
the country ; with theſe you may paſs 
many agreeable hours, for certainly | 
cannot be bad company. 
You have the advowſon of two good 
livings in your neighbourhood, beſides 
that of your own pariſh, worthy the 
acceptance of any clergyman whoſe am- 
bition doth not lead him to court; and 
if you chuſe proper ſubjects to fill them, 
you cannot have more agreeable com- 
anions; for I dare ſay, that religion 
and morality being their profeſſion will 
be no objection to you. 
Notwithſtanding it is the faſhion to 
rail at the cloth, and there may be very 
bad men among the clergy, yet when 
they have had a good education, and 
| are men of letters, they are generally 
| polite and ſociable. I muſt.own that 
the number of lads ſent from the free- 
| ſchools in the different counties, to re- 
| ceive their education at the univerſities, ® 
| in 


4 


in the quality of ſervants, makes many 
of them very deſpicable, and the trifling 
revenue of a conſiderable part of the 
benefices contributes to encreaſe this 
contempt. However, with all their 
faults, our clergy are the moſt regular 
in their conduct, as well as the moſt 
learned, of any in Europe; for even 
the Dutch domines (as they are called) 
are not always endowed with ſobriety, 
nor have the gift of continency, or are 
free from worldly views ; and yet there 
is not any place where more real reſpect 
is paid to the clergy, than in the United 
Provinces. - 

As I have mentioned the clergy, I 
ſhall ſay ſomething on religion; the 
preſent age being peſtered with a ſet 
of witlings, who call themſelves free 
thinkers, and publickly ridicule all re- 
ligion, becauſe ſome imperfection ma 
be found in moſt, by the abuſes which 
have crept into temples and churches, 
to extend the power, or increaſe the 
wealth of the prieſthood, and which 
may be difficult to remedy; for altera- 
tions, tho' reaſonable, in religious mat- 
ters, are always attended with inconve- 
niencies. I muſt likewiſe take notice, 
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that theſe gentlemen are bad politicians, 
in not conſidering, that a — is as 
neceſſary to keep the political body in 
good order, as meat and drink to pre- 
ſerve the human. However, I think 
every man ought to have the liberty of 
enquiring freely into religion, ſo far as 
regards himſelf, but none permitted to 
publiſh their thoughts on this ſubject, 
if they in any manner tend to diſturb 
the peace of the community. One of 
the moſt famous writers of this kind 
brought a book he had newly publiſhed 


to a man of faſhion, who was his par- 


ticular friend, and told him, there were 


arguments in it ſufficient to overturn the 


chriſtian religion. Upon which his 
friend anſwered, © Pray, Sir, have you 
« thought of a better to ſet up in its 
e place when this is pulled down?” The 
author owned he had not; and his friend 
replied, Then I think you a very bad 
« man, and that you have wrote this 
ce treatiſe to make yourlelf known, and 
t diſturb the peace of your neighbours ; 
* for which reaſons I ſhall neither read 
ce your book, nor have any further com- 


* merce with you.“. 


Tho' 


[2:44 


Tho' I have propoſed ſome compa- 
nions to you in the country, do not ima- 
gine I want to add any fox-hunting 
"(quires to the number, for ſuch ani- 
mals are only fit to converſe with their 
dogs and horſes. But I believe you will 
have no reaſon to be afraid of their in- 
truding upon your happy hours, as this 
race are generally illiterate, thro' the in- 
dulgence of fooliſh parents in their 
younger years, and have an averſion to 
the converſation of polite and learned 
men, as well as the company of the fair 
ſex; from which we may reaſonably 
infer, that they cannot be acquainted 
with the beauty of virtue, or the tender 
paſſions. Nor doth it appear to me, 
that theſe gentlemen have any inclina- - 
tion to improve their minds, and ſoften 
their natural roughneſs by reading ; for 
I fancy, upon examination, you will 
find the libraries of moſt fox-hunters 
conſiſt of the Pocket Farrier, and that, 
like Cimon, they ſpend the beſt part 
of their time in fields and woods, where 
Iphigenia's are ſeldom found ſleeping, in 
our days, to turn fools into fine gentle- 
men. 'Therefore, inſtead of being uſe- 
ful to their neighbours by ſocial virtues, 
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they generally become cruel tyrants and 
unjuſt oppreſſors, to all thoſe who have 
the unhappineſs to be placed within the 
reach of their power. 

If the agreeable ſituation of your 
houſe ſhould tempt you to make a new 
pleaſure-garden, do not let it be too ex- 
tenſive, nor admit any thing trifling ; 
be likewiſe careful to avoid erecting too 
many buildings in it; for in my opi- 
nion, nothing of this kind ought to be 
found there, but what hath ſome con- 
nection with a garden, and its particu- 
lar uſe aſſigned. But above all, re- 
member to have a ſomething in the 
whole to give every beholder pleaſure, 
which ſomething you mult allow can 
only be nature, as cloſely followed, as 


a fine picture is by a good copyilt. 


LETTER 
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Shall now make my retreat from 
the country, and entertain you with 
the tumultuous pleaſures of the town, 
among which we may rank whoring, 
drinking, and gaming, as they are con- 
ſidered by the miſtaken youth of the 
preſent age, to be full as neceſſary to 
compleat a gentleman, as riding, fenc- 
ing, and dancing. The firſt of theſe 
vices is undoubtedly not ſo bad as many 
others, whilſt young people are in the 
highday of their blood, and keep within 
the bounds of the publick ſtews ; but 
when a man premeditately ſets about 
ſeducing an unwary young creature, 
whole portion conſiſts in her beauty and 
virtue, I believe there is not any body 
ſo bold as to vindicate his behaviour; 
for to bring unhappineſs upon a family, 
and miſery to a deluded girl, are cer- 

tainly things of a very criminal nature. 
Some people, to palliate their crimes, 
lay, the girls they have debauched were 
of a low rank, and miſerably poor, and 
that they never abandoned any one 
without 
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without leaving her a comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence ; therefore ſuch things may be 
faults, but not crimes. This excuſe is 
far from being ſatisfactory ; for if theſe 
unhappy creatures are left in better cir- 
cumſtances, they are alſo left with 
higher deſires, and more appetites to 
gratify; and inſtead of the honeſt in- 
duſtry, to which they were bred, their 
keepers leave them in a ſtate of idle- 
neſs, attended with an inclination to 
pleaſure, from which flows the miſe- 
ry we daily ſee theſe unhappy wretches 
labour under, and which too frequently 
exalts them to the gallows. 

A reaſonable ſatisfaction may be made 
for moſt other injuries, but this is of 
ſuch a nature, that no equivalent can 
be given in exchange ; many are the 
accidents in life, by which the meaneſt 
and the pooreſt perſon may obtain riches, 
but it is impoſſible to reſtore the loſs of 
chaſtity. Your favourite Ty/ly hath the 
following remark, —“ Single vices make 
«© men commit ſingle crimes ; but one 
e vice makes women guilty of all. 
« And the reaſon of it is, the general 
“ contempt and ill uſage that cuſtom 
* has made the conſequences of the 

3 ce forfeiture 


LI! 

« forfeiture of female virtue. For 
« women finding themſelves irreco- 
« yerably undone by ſuch a flip, and 
ce treated as if nothing could be added 

« to their guilt, ſtick afterwards at no 
« crime, becauſe they know they are 
thought capable of all.” 
- As this is the caſe, what ſhall we fay 
r to thoſe wretches who have ſo little ſenſe 
- of another's woe as to publiſh the names 
) and abodes of the unhappy creatures 
- they have ruined, and even puſh matters 
$ to ſuch a degree of impudence, as to 
/ talk of favours they never received, and 

by that means ruin the reputation of 
e many a virtuous young woman? As to 
f my part, I think it cannot be a crime to 
1 wiſh them the ſame fate as one of theſe 
. boaſters met with, not many years ago, 


from the hands of the lady he had in- 


i jured, in the northern part of Great 
f Britain. 

e As theſe crimes chiefly fall to the 
e ſhare of men who have eaſy fortunes, 
e they are too ſlightly regarded by the 
J. generality of mankind; and I am ſorry 


al to fay, that the ladies only laugh at things 
N of this nature, and think the man who 
e hath debauched fifty women a much 
, | prettier 


[ 12 ] 

prettier fellow than him who hath only 
ruined forty-nine. However I would 
have young gentlemen conſider, that 
their attacks upon girls of virtue always 
put it in the fair one's power to make 
their lovers pay ſeverely for the intended 
injury; of which I will give you an 
inſtance in the following hiſtory. 


Anſelm was a farmer, who by his in- 
duſtry had gathered together near three 
thouſand pounds ; his table was homely, 
but open to all comers, and his mite ne- 
ver wanting to the unhappy; for he 
followed the law and the goſpel in re- 


garding all perſons as his neighbours. 


D 


The honeſt farmer had a daughter, 
whom heaven bleſſed with beauty, vir- 
tue, and innocence of manners; and 
Anſelm added in her education every 
thing he thought would conduce to 
ſtrengthen her virtues. Jacinta rewarded 
all his cares with piety and filial duty, 
which naturally ariſe in the minds of 


young people, who have virtuous edu- 


cations; for children generally take a 
bent from their parents inſtructions, pro- 
vided they are inforced by example. 


Anſelm's 


WED 

Anſelm's days rolled eaſily on, till 
Jacinta arrived at the age of ſeventeen, 
when a black cloud hovered over this 
good man's head ; for at this time a 
young gentleman of fortune, called 
Clodio, ſaw Jacinta, and loved, but pride 
interpoſed betwixt Cupid and Hymen, 
and ſoon convinced our lover, that he 
ought to debauch her. Clodio had good 
ſenſe and many amiable qualities, but 
coming early to a great eſtate, was warped 
by wealth and bad company ; therefore, 
inſtead of following the dictates of rea- 
ſon, he blindly ſubmitted to the rules 
of falſe taſte, and frequently gamed, to 
ſhew he could loſe his money genteely; 
got drunk, and broke windows, to ap- 
pear a rake; and ſunk into a harlot's 
arms, With taſteleſs joys, becauſe it was 
the faſhion to keep a miſtreſs. 

This reſolution formed, he enquired 
into the fair one's character, and having 
heard of Jacinta's great virtue, was con- 
vinced that an open attack upon her 
chaſtity would never ſucceed, therefore 
had recourſe to the ordinary method of 
profeſſing honourable deſigns, in hopes 
that ſome unguarded minute would 


make him maſter of his wiſhes.  _. 
There 


[ 15 ] 
There was an elderly gentlewoman, | | 
of ſlender means, lived in Anſelm's | 
neighbourhood, who was intimate with 
Jacinta, and always welcome to the 
farmer's houſe, as ſhe paſſed for a very 
godly woman. Clodio, hearing of the 
i old woman's precifeneſs, and that ſhe 
4 always had the Practice of piety in her 
4 hands, made her a viſit, and with- 
| out any ceremony told his caſe, and 
threw two hundred guineas into her lap. 
The good lady ſmiled, took up the 
guineas, owned herſelf a hypocrite, and | fi 
promiſed her aſſiſtance, but begged the a 
affair might be conducted with all ima- | ir 
ginable ſecrecy, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuffer | wy 
in her reputation by this means, and loſe | m 
' the contributions which ſhe annually | la 
levied on perſons of real piety, by her | of 
ſeeming ſanctity. | vi 
Clodio had ſeveral interviews with | fo 
Jacinta, at the old lady's houſe, and as | C. 
his perſon and addreſs were perfectly] th 
agreeable, and profeſſions in appearance} it 
| honourable, he did not fail to make] pr 
an impreſſion on this young creature's 5 
heart. But though ſhe had been engaged] he 
to ſecrecy by her admirer, yet for once] lac 
duty prevailed over love, and ſhe ac- ] tio 
quainted 
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[14 ] 
in, | quainted her father with every thing 
ns | that had paſſed, at the ſame time aſking 
th ardon x proceeding ſo far without 
his knowledge, None but parents can 
ry | judge of Anſelm's anxiety, when ſhe fi- 
he | niſhed her tale, by owning ſhe liked 
he | the gentleman. The good old man 
er | immediately perceived the ruin of his 
th- daughter was intended, and as he was 
nd | fully perſuaded ſhe was virtuous, ſo he 
ap. | was convinced, that neither fraud nor 
the | force would be omitted on this occa- 
ind | fion, However he ſmoothed his brow, 
the | applauded her for telling him ſuch an 
na- | important ſecret, and aſſured her he 
ffer] would give her hand to any worthy 
ofſe | man ſhe liked, but was afraid of vil- 
ally | lainy in this caſe, under the appearance 
her | of honeſty, and that ſhe would be a 
victim to her own credulity. He there- 
fore ordered Jacinta to ſend for madam 
Commodious to his houſe, and tell her, 
that, upon reflection, ſhe did not think 
it prudent to ſee Clodio any more in 
3 till the prieſt had joined their 
ands, and deſired leave to acquaint 
her father with the affair. The old 
lady made a report of Jacinta's reſolu- 
tion to her lover, who perceived his 
| mine 


[ 16 ] 

mine was ſprung, without having the 
defired effect; therefore, as a laſt effort, 
endeavoured to amuſe her with the ſtale 
cheat of dependencies, which when. 

ceaſed, he would publickly marry her, 
but begged that in the mean time ſhe 
would conſent to his wiſhes, as he al- 
ready regarded her as his wife. Jacinta 
replied to the old lady, that this propo- 
ſal being of the utmoſt conſequence to 
her future welfare, ſhe muſt take a day 
or two to conſider how to act in ſuch 
an important affair. The next morn- 
ing her father was acquainted with this 
new ſcheme to ruin his daughter, and 
ſmiling, told Jacinta, he would make 


Clodio her huſband, if ſhe agreed to 
venture on a man who loved, but had 
no intention to marry her. Jacinta an- 


ſwered, ſhe was ready to run all hazards 
to make Clodio her's. Anſelm then or- 
dered her to tell the good lady, ſhe 
would truſt entirely in Clodio's honour, 
and admit him privately into her bed- 
chamber, that very night at eleven 
o'clock, when the family were aſleep. 
You will ſay great is the credulity of 
lovers, when I tell you the plot ſucceed- 
ed, and Clodio was ſtepping into bed 


to 


(17 ] 
to the Fair, when Anſelm entered with 
a piſtol in one hand, and' a miniſter 


in the other, and bid him Zake hrs 


choice. The young gentleman thought 


marriage the moſt dangerous venture, 
ſo let the clergyman join his and Ja- 
cinta's hands, and in a little time after 
his marriage was intirely reformed by 


the prudent behaviour of his amiable 
wite, 
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Kr TER Hl. 


N antient times, when it was not 
difficult to find virtue under the frock, 
a friar had among his penitents many 


drunkards, which made the good fa- 


ther ſuppoſe there was ſome hidden 
charm in this vice, therefore, that he 
might be able to order a proper pe- 
nance for the crime, he one day retired 
to his cell with two bottles of good 
wine to make the experiment. But 
alas, he could not reſiſt the force of 
one, whoſe terrible effects almoſt kill- 
ed the poor friar. The good father, 
more at a loſs than ever, when theſe 
entlemen came the next time to con- 
feſſion, bid them get drunk again, think- 
ing no puniſhment could equal what he 
ſuffered from one bottle. And really 
when the unexperienced hear how 
drunkenneſs 1s adored in northern climes 
at preſent, it 1s natural for them to fall 
into the friar's error, and imagine ſhe 
muſt be miſtreſs of ſome extraordinary 
attractions. But upon examination we 
find her loaded with diſeaſes, covered 
with 
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with ulcers, and the parent of midnight 
brawls, which frequently terminate in 
murder, and when in the beſt humour, 
betraying our ſecrets to every one who 
will liſten to her folly. But let us leave 
this deformed goddeſs to take a little 
repoſe after the laſt debauch, and en- 
quire how the moſt amiable part of her 


votaries paſs the time. 


In the evening they fit down to their 
bottle, ſing lewd catches, fill bumpers, 
cry, drink about, till they loſe the uſe 
of their ſpeech, and tumble upon the 
floor, from whence they are carried to 
their beds. At noon they wake half 
diſordered in their ſenſes, call for 
orange and water-gruel, paſs the reſt of 
the day in a ſtate of ſtupidity, and at 
night return to their claret like @ dog 70 
the vomit. It is no wonder then, the 
Spartans held this vice in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation, and obliged their flaves to get 
drunk, in order to ſhew their children, 
that this is the true Circean cup, which 
transforms men into beaſts. But I muſt 
not omit ſetting down amongſt theſe 
worthies, her truſty and well-beloved 


kinſman the Squire, who foxhunts in 


his kitchen, drinks beer with his ſer- 
C2 vants, 
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vants, and makes practical jokes on their 
legs and ſhoulders, whilſt the leering 
clowns applaud his worſhip's wit and 
humour. 

The tranſition from drinking to game- 
ing is very eaſy, the latter being fre- 
quently an evil conſequence of the for- 
mer, as it is a common trick with ſharp- 
ers, to warm thoſe perſons well with 
wine whom they deſign to cheat. If 
people of fortune Who game, would 
ſeriouſly reflect cn the nature of this 
vice, they could not avoid perceiving, 
that no other cauſe can be aſſigned for 
their being addicted to it but covetouſ- 
neſs ; for when a man hath every thing 
neceſſary to make life eaſy in point of 
riches, and runs a riſk of being unhappy 
by this means, the motive to it mult be 
avarice, as the joy of conqueſt is the 
ſame when the ſtake is a trifle as when 
for thouſands, abſtracted from greedi- 
neſs of gain. 

Theſe things premiſed, it will not ap- 

ear ſtrange, that honeſt men play with 
—4 thieves, nor that the ſharper, 
from raking the kennels, or ſuch other 
honourable employment, ſteps into his' 
coach, and the gentleman, who games, 
is 
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is reduced from a plentiful fortune to 
beggary and want. Every one mult 
remember, a certain baranet was a me- 
lancholy inſtance of this kind, who, far 
from being pitied, became the ridicule 
of every coxcomb, and had not a friend 
to give him a dinner. At the fame time 
this unhappy gentleman had frequently 
the mortification of ſeeing gay ſharpers 
invited to dinner by the beſt company, 
and treating in their turn without any 
other reflection on the conduct of each 
raſcal, than the following ſarcaſm. 
« Tis a fad dog, that's certain, but he 
« hath excellent wine, and keeps a 
* good cook.” But, in any coun- 
try than this, ſuch men would be care- 
fully avoided, and the gallies for life, 
or ſome adequate puniſhment affigned 
them, as the reward of their crimes, 
which I ſhall ſhew you in the following 
ſtory. - 

3 years ago a ſharper appeared 
in this metropolis, who pretended to be 
of a noble Neapolitan family, and ſtiled 
himſelf the marquis Caracciolo. As 
thieves of all ſorts have more indulgence 
in England, than any other part of the 


world, this fellow, after playing many 
C 3 pranks, 


6 

pranks, retired quietly out of the iſland. 
Some little time after his departure, an 
Engliſh gentleman met the marquis at 
Bruſſels, turned into a French Abbe ; 
and having aſked the cauſe of this me- 
tamorphoſis, the other anſwered, that, 
Fil belonging to the church, he always put 
h on the holy garb whenever he came in- 
to a Roman Catholick country, Here 
l the Abbe had his ſhare in a great num- 
5 ber of ſcandalous actions, in managing 
| which he was not a little aſſiſted by his 
1 habit; but at laſt, becoming very noto- 
rious, he was obliged to decamp with- 
out beat of drum. The next place we 
hear of him is at Amſterdam, where he 
cheated a burgomaſter's ſon of a conſi- 
derable ſum of money, for which he 
was conducted before the magiſtrates, 
1 in the character of monſieur Le Mar- 
1 quis. When his honour was at the bar, 
'W he proteſted his innocence, ſaid he won 
| the money fairly, and was a gentleman. 
10 The magiſtrates anſwered, That if he 
Wh was a gentleman they were ſorry for it, 
as perſons of birth ought to have a bet- 
ter opinion of themſelves, and higher 
notions of honour, than to defraud peo- 
ple of their money; but they were 
more 
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more inclined to believe he was a com- 
mon ſharper. However, as he was a 
ſtranger, and this the firſt crime he had 
committed, they would indulge him ſo 
far, as to omit the ceremony of having 
him publickly whipt and branded on 
the ſcaffold, and only ſend him to the 
Raſp-houſe for ſix months to hard la- 
bour and moderate diet, and at the ex- 
piration of this term, baniſh him the 
town and diſtrict of Amſterdam, upon 
pain of death if he returned; which ſen- 
tence was accordingly executed. 

You muſt pardon me for being too 
warm on the article of gaming, as the 
greateſt eſtates are eaſily ſwallowed up 
in this gulph of iniquity, and as all 
thoſe who ſail on this troubled ocean 
never fail of meeting with pirates car- 
rying the flag of honeſty. 

The word gentleman is in eve 
man's mouth, and moſt people think, 
that a good ſtock of money, and a fil- 
ver-hilted ſword, dubs an ordinary fel- 
low a gentleman, as eaſy as the king 
makes a knight ; but I ſhall venture to 
ſay, that birth is abſolutely neceſſary to 


make one; and of this our James the 


firſt ſeems to have been ſenſible ; for 
C 4 when 
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when a favourite of the leſſer order TY 


dreſſed his majeſty to be made a gentle- 


man; the king anſwered, © Braid a god 


man aſk ſome other thing, for I can 


% make thee a lord, but not a gen- 
e tleman.” | 
Moſt nations have certain rules for the 
gentry to follow, and all agree in the 
reſpe& which is due to the character. 
In England, thoſe whoſe birth intitles 
them to the appellation of gentleman, 


do not forfeit it by entering into trade. 


In France, a gentleman who trades, is 


immediately degraded from his nobility. 


In England and France the male eno- 
bles. In Germany ſeveral deſcents of 
nobility in the wife as well as in the 
huſband are required. In England the 
gentry are divided into two claſſes, one 
of which forms the houſe of Peers, 
have certain privileges granted them 
for themſelves and families, and are 
called Lords. The other claſs comes 
under the denomination of Commons, 
and thoſe of them who are elected to 
ſerve in parliament, enjoy as to their 
own perſons moſt of the privileges of 
the Peers. In France the gentry form 
only one body of nobility, which con- 

| fiſts 
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r 
fiſts of their Nobleſſe titree & non 
titree. 

I ſhall not ſay any thing of the cu- 
ſtoms of other countries which regard 
gentlemen, as I think what is already 
mentioned ſufficient to ſhew, that this 
character is no ordinary one, when the 
neceſſary qualifications to make a com- 
pleat gentleman are added to birth. 
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O preſcribe rules for chuſing a 

wife 1s above my capacity, and I 
ſhould think myſelf more bold, than 
the man who firſt ventured out to ſea, 
if I attempted any ſuch thing. How- 
ever, I hope you will not have ſo much 
regard to worldly intereſt in this article, 


as to marry a woman you diſlike, or 
give your hand to one who is obliged 


by her parents to eſpouſe you; for a 
mutual eſteem, if not a tender union 
of hearts, is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
the yoke of wedlock fit eaſy. And 
railery apart, we have not ſo much rea- 
ſon to complain of the fair ſex as we 
pretend, provided we behave towards 
them with decency and prudence ; for 
women in general are naturally tender, 
compaſſionate, and ſincere, faithful friends 
in adverſity, and always ready to follow 
the men they love into any country or 
climate. I muſt own they are likewiſe 
vain, capricious, and oftener governed 
by fancy than reaſon. All aim at do- 
minion, and moſt of them are frequent- 
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ly provoking to their huſbands, only to 
{ee how far their power extends, there- 
fore ought to be governed with a ſteady 
hand in eflentials, and humoured in 
trifles; for they value the men who 
know how to rule, and are fond of 
them who can pleaſe. But if a huſ- 
band has a mind to be completely hap- 
py, he mult be faithful to the marriage- 
bed, and take particular care not to give 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of his being other- 
wiſe, for women ſeldom pardon an in- 
fringment of this nature; and in this they 
cannot be blamed. 

As on marriage our future happineſs 
or miſery depends, I think parents are 
not to be excuſed, who force their chil- 
dren to act againſt their inclinations in 
this material article, which without doubt 
ought to be as free as air ; for can it be 
ſuppoſed, that a married ſtate will make 
two people any otherwiſe than miſerable, 
vio we may ſay are in ſome meaſure 
forced together to propagate children, 
without the leaſt regard for one another, 
and perhaps with their hearts diſpoſed 
of elſewhere. That wiſe legiſlator the 
Czar Peter the Great, found many tra- 
gedies acted in his dominions on this 
account, 
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account, therefore prudently aboliſhed 
the cuſtom of bargain and fale in mar- 
riages, and eſtabliſhed a wiſer ſyſtem. 
But we need not go to Ruſſia for me- 
lancholy hiſtories of this kind, when 
we have too many of them much nearer 
home, one of which I ſhall relate to 
YOU. 

Marcellus was the only fon of a gen- 
tleman, who poſſeſſed three thouſand 
pounds a year, and a place of a thou- 
fand. The parents of this gentleman 
were intimate friends and near neigh- 
bours of Clariſſa's father and mother, 
by which means their children became 
play-fellows, and contracted a friend- 
Mip in their infancy, which naturally 
turned to love when they came to riper 
years. The old folks obſerved the tender 
regard which they had for each other 
with pleaſure, as they intended to make 
an alliance betwixt them. 

When Clariſſa was entering into her 
eighteenth year, ſhe might juſtly be 
called an accompliſhed young lady, ſor 
ſne had added to all the ornamental 
qualities of her ſex, the uſeful part of 
being a good houſekeeper, under the 
prudent directions of a wiſe mother, 
who 
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who let her daughter have a reaſonable 
ſhare in all the town diverſions, with- 
out making her acquainted with them 
too much. 

At this time Marcellus was in his 
twenticth year, and could no longer con- 
tain his paſſion within due bounds; for 
tho' he was maſter of the fair one's 
heart, he was afraid her great beauty 
and merit might create him rivals too 

owerful for him to cope with. His 
father obſerved his uneaſineſs, and in- 
ſiſted on knowing the cauſe, which gave 
the young gentleman an opportunity to 
plead his paſſion with ſucceſs. The fond 
parent gave way to his deſires, and ſet- 
tled all preliminaries with Clarifia's fa- 
ther ; but as they thought the lovers 
too young to enter into the world, 
Marcellus was ſent abroad for three 
years, and the. accompliſhment of the 
marriage deferred till this time expired. 

Our lover had an unexceptionable 
perſon, and was a polite {cholar ; the 
natural eaſineſs in his behaviour, and 
ſweetneſs of temper, could not be ex- 
ceeded ; and as the ſoft paſſion entered 
his breaſt, and took poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 


almoſt from his infancy, he knew no 
more 
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more of vice than what he heard. With 
theſe accompliſhments he ſet out on his 
travels, and as almighty love inſpired 
him with a deſire of pleaſing, it is not 
difficult to believe he returned a fine gen- 
tleman. 

But the pains he had taken to culti- 
vate his mind, proved of no ſervice to 
himſelf, or uſe to his country; for im- 
mediately after his arrival, he was con- 
vinced, the hopes of obtaining the dear 
object of his wiſhes were at at end. 

Unhappy diſappointed lovers, you I 
mult invoke, to tell me rhe pangs he 
felt, when informed by his father, that 
the bad ſituation of his affairs would 
not permit him to keep his promiſe ; 
for ſince Marcellus left England, a con- 
teſted election, joined to an expenſive 
way of living, and ſome follies com- 
mitted at play, had encreaſed his debts 
to almoſt twenty thouſand pounds ; 
therefore as Clarifla's fortune was but 
ten thouſand pounds, he had contracted 
with thefather of a young lady for twen- 
ty thouſand pounds down, and twenty 
more at the old gentleman's death, and 


muſt be obeyed. 
The 
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The beautiful Clariſſa, who deſerved 
a better fate, died of grief, and the young 
gentleman narrowly eſcaped a fever, only 
to ſuffer greater ills. Dutiful to a fault, 
he married Cinderaxa, the daughter of 
a ſmallcoal-man, who came by a ſum 
of money, in a manner which was 
only known to himſelf, and conſequent- 
ly the conjectures on this occaſion were 
not very favourable to him. After this 
a ſucceſsful ticket in a ſtate lottery turn- 
ed his thoughts upon ſtock-jobbing, and 
being a continual favourite of fortune in 
the alley, and avaritious to the laſt 
degree, he acquired upwards of forty 
thouſand pounds. In ſhort, Cinderaxa 
turned whore and drunkard, and Mar- 
cellus, tired of living with ſuch an aban- 
doned creature, and having the idea of 
Clariſfla conſtantly before him, and no 
hopes of ſeeing his miſery ceaſe, ſhot 
himſelf thro' the head fix years after his 
marriage, leaving one ſon and a daugh- 
ter behind him, who, if ſtill alive, I 
hope inherit their father's virtues with- 
out his misfortunes, 
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N your laſt Letter, you complain that 
the diverſions of Tunbridge-wells do 
not anſwer your expectation, and that 
you are almoſt ſtupified with hearing 
high-life mentioned on all occafions 
therefore to cure you of the ſpleen, I 
have ſent you a ſhort account of this 
-high-life ſo much talk'd of, which it is 
_ reaſonable to imagine ought to ſignify 
polite converſation, delicacy of wit and 
ſentiment, and a refined taſte in amuſe- 
ments and diverſions : On the contrary, it 
only imports a few people of birth, titles, 
or fortune, who have ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the reſt of the world, and 
have follies ſufficient to fill a volume : 
but as I do not intend to ſwell my let- 
ters to a great bulk, by repeating them, 
you mult be content with a ſeven days 
journal of a lady -far gone in high-life, 
who catched cold at one of her own 
routs, which carried her into the other 
world, before ſhe had proceeded any 
farther in her diary, which is no ſmall 
loſs to the publick; for if ſo much 
DW matter 
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matter ariſes in a week, what might 
we not have expected in a year? 


My JOURNAL. 
SUNDAY. 


ADY Graveairs was with me in 

full dreſs before I was up; wheedled 
me to St. James's chapel, with the hopes 
of hearing fine muſick; obliged to hear 
a tedious fermon. The odious creature 
who preached, told us, that people of 
quality were obliged to work out their 


ſaluation by the ſame means as the 


yulgar. 

Came home in the vapours, ſcolded 
the ſervants at table; could not put 
my lord out of humour, who laughed 
at me. 

Went to make vifits in the afternoon; 
till it was time to go to count Baſlet's 
aſſembly ; won fifty guineas at Crimp; 
came home in good humour at four in 
the morning. 


MoNnDAY. 


Waked at eleven o'clock, rung fot 


my chocolate; roſe at twelye, as uſual; 
D {tudied 
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ſtudied a new K. for a gown and mM 
petticoat, found it extravagantly pretty. al 
Dinner ſerved up at four o'clock ; 

not dreſſed, my lord out of humour ; to 
to provoke him the more, dined alof's dr 
in my drefling-room. ne 
At ſeven made a viſit to lady Tattle, th 

not at home, we never ſee one another; 
went to lord Dotard's rout, ſtript of m 
every ſhilling at Baſſet, came home in Ih 
| great diſtreſs. me 
We 


Tu ESs DA x. 
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Tormented all night with dreaming 
of the odious ace of hearts; did not riſe pri 
till one. viſ 

Conſulted with my maid how to get Ftur 
money, not daring to tell my lord I had | 
loſt all my laſt quarteridge ; mademoi- lor 
ſelle adviſed me to pawn my girdle- Fcor 
buckle to count Baſſet for fifty guineas, 
which ſhe ſaid could not be found out, Fofit 
as the t intended to continue ſome auk 
time in deep mourning ; ſends her to Ithe 
the count, gets the money. ſtay 

Sickneſs and vapours gone at ſight of wil 
the dear gold; dreſſed againſt dinner, Flity 
appear chearful and good-humoured to | tou 
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my lord, that he might not ſuſpect 
an thing of my loſs. 

Received viſits till it was time to go 
to the dutcheſs of Trente et Quarante's 
drut , played at Quadrille, loſt a gui- 
nea ; Billy Bite one of our party, Billy 
the man in vogue at preſent. 

Came home late; mademoiſelle told 
me that my lord, pleaſed with my good 
humour, intended to come to my apart- 
ment to-night, but finding I ſtayed late; 
went to his own. 


WEDNESDAY. 


Dreamed laſt night of Billy Bite, ſur- 
prized at my toilet with an agreeable 
viſit from him; Billy a'#eſirable crea- 
ture, 

No body dined with us "to-day ; m 
lord and his dear ſpouſe extreme dull 
company, tete a tete. 

Went early into the city, out * curi- 
oſity to ſee lady Bottomree's aſſembly; 
aukwardly received, a world of people 
there, but no company, ſo did not 
ſtay; ſtrange that theſe upſtart citizens 
will attempt to imitate people of qua- 
lity! Time enough for lord Fribble's 
tout, won twenty one guineas. 

D 2 Tnuxs⸗ 
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THURSDAY.. 

Had mademoiſelle D'Epingle, the 
French robe-maker, all the morning 
with me, to fix my dreſs for the maſ- 
querade ; made my 
pany wait till dinner was ſpoiled. 

At eleven o'clock went to the maſ- 


querade with company, dreſſed in a 
manner entirely new ; ſtayed till five. 


FRIDAY. 

In bed till two o'clock. 
Coming to dinner, found the eating- 
room filled with my lord's favourites, a 


fet of odious fellows, called men of 


learning, poets, and authors ; fatigued 
to death with their muſty morals. 

Intended to have made my eſcape as 
ſoon as dinner was over, but prevented 
by the coachman and chairmen being 
out of the way ; fure never woman was 
ſo plagued with ſervants as myſelt, hav- 
ing only three good ones in my nume- 
rous' family, my French gentlewoman, 
my French cook, and my French foot- 
man. 

Went to the withdrawing-room ; a 
great deal of good company on mia conte 
des fleurettes p conſequence. 


Supped 


lord and the com- 


la 


ſen 


pro 
bet 


hea 


gen 
littl, 
hin 
a ſc 
ver ) 


leay 


ed 


1 
Supped at lady Midnight's, ſtayed 
late. 
SATURDAY. 


Out all the morning with miſs Scam- 
per and miſs Fidget, who dined with 
me, and then went home to dreſs. 

Had a rout; never was ſeen better 
company, high play, loſt my money. 

Lady Bloom the great beauty there; 
ſhe is an ill-bred country dowdy, with- 
out any ſpirit. 

My lord came home at one and 
went to bed, for he always ſups abroad 
when I have a rout, the brute having 
no taſte for the elegant entertainments 
of high life. 

The company did not part till four, 


To ſpeak in proper terms, theſe aſ- 
ſemblies bring people together, and 
probably occaſion more cloſe connections 
between the different ſexes; for I have 


heard, that at one of them an arch wag 


gently drew up a window curtain, a 
little above the girdles of the parties be- 
hind it, and by this means exhibited 
a ſcene to the ſpectators, which was not 
very edifying. But it is high time to 


leave theſe fine folks to themſelves. 


D 3 LETTER 
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EET TER VE 


E muſt all expect to meet with 

diſappointments, either in a pub- 
lick or private life ; but let thoſe which 
happen to you be ever ſo great, I flat- 
ter myſelf, that the natural ſweetneſs 
of your diſpoſition will prevent any al- 
teration in your temper ; for I heartily 
ſubſcribe to the opinion of an eminent 
writer, who ſays to this effect, that a 
bad boy generally makes a worthleſs 
young man, and a worthleſs young man 
a wicked old fellow; as, on the con- 
trary, I think a good heart will never 
change to a bad one. But as I know 
you love examples, I will give you the 
adventures of a clergyman, in the ſame 
manner as he entertained a few friends 
with them one evening, when they were 
mixing 


with the friendly bow], 
The . of reaſon, and the flow of ſoul. 
Poe. 


* My father's eſtate was entailed, and 
no proviſion made for younger children; 


ſo 


25 hos 
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ſo that when I came to years of diſcre- 
tion, I found my elder and only brother 
in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, and 
myſelf in the wide world, with very lit- 
tle fortune. Divinity was intended for 
my profeſſion, which ill ſuited with 
my ambition at that time; for as I had 
great relations at C t, I thought it 
would not be difficult to raiſe a fortune 
there. However, I was obliged to make 
a virtue of neceſſity, and take the gown 
to ſave my fellowſhip, which was my 
whole income, 

In a ſhort time after I waited on my 
great friends, who gave me many din- 
ners, and more ſqueezes by the hand ; 
but nevertheleſs I had the continual 
mortification of ſeeing others promoted 


to thoſe things which I ſolicited, At 


length, after many diſappointments, and 
being the worſt uſed by thoſe who made 
me the greateſt profeſſions of friendſhip, 
J agreed to come into a C r's houſe, 
as preceptor to his children, in hopes of 

puſhing myſelf forward by this means. 
My patron was one of thoſe ſecond- 
hand great men, who, from an intereſt 
in the country, have credit at C——t, 
and by being uſhered into the c oſet of 
D 4 Q 4.— , 
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a m 
levee- room, have the ſhew of impor- 
tance. He had the little cunning of a 
withdrawing-room, to be well with 
every body, and friend to none. I ſoon 
found him to be the beſt ſlave, and 
worſt maſter poſſible, therefore deter- 
mined to get out of his power when 
any decent. opportunity gave me leave; 
for tho' he was incapable of being a 
friend, he was a dangerous enemy. 
In a little time an odd accident ſet me 
at liberty. You may remember, that a 
few years ago there was a ſtrange buſtle 
about places, and a great man promoted 
to a high office, which he did not hold 
above a day or two. My patron was 
one of the firſt at the door of the new 
mir, therefore you may imagine his 
ſurprize, upon hearing the oreat man 
had reſigned his emp! oyment. The 
Cr honoured me with his confi- 
dence on this occation, and I ſhrugged 
my ſhoulders at the melancholy tale, 
but ſaid nothing, being convinced that 
if I gave my advice, and things went 
wrong, all the blame would be laid to 
my charge. He ſeeing my unwilling- 
pels to ſpeak, aſſured me, he intended 
to 


r, whilſt the crowd wait in the 
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to diſcharge his coachman and footman 
for miſtaking the houſe. Upon this I 
immediately broke filence, and offered 
likewiſe to be turned out of doors for 
declaring in favour of the new m "4 
if he thought it would be of any ſer- 
vice to him. He thanked me, accept- 
ed my offer, and promiſed upon his 
honour to ſerve me the firſt opportu- 
nity ; ſo accordingly we were formally 
diſcharged. When the cauſe of our 
diſgrace was told us, the coachman an- 
ſwered with ſome ſpirit, that he receiv- 
ed his orders from my patron's own 
mouth; but if he had not, would have 
drove where he did, being very well 
acquainted with his friendſhip to men 
in power. How the C r got out 
of this ſcrape I do not know, for he 
immediately forgot his promiſe, and I 
never thought of putting him in mind 
of it. 

From henceforward my ambition ſub- 
ſided, and reaſon took its place; I now 
only withed to fee myſelf ſettled in an 
agreeable country retirement, but my 
relations would not let me be at peace; 
for to hide their own baſeneſs, they 
pretended I was an untractable fellow, 
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who quarrelled with every body, and 
even publickly hinted things diſadvan- 
tageous to my morals. This ſtrange be- 
haviour of theirs created me new trou- 
bles, out of which I had almoſt extri- 
cated myſelf, when I came to the fa- 
mily eſtate by the death of my brother, 
whoſe injuſtice to me I freely forgive, 
and earneſtly defire his aſhes may reſt 
in peace. 

Tho' my diſappointments have been 
of the moſt cruel ſort, yet my temper 
is not in any manner ſoured by them; 
for, thanks be to God, my heart is al- 
ways open to the diſtreſſes of mankind, 
and tho I laugh at their follies, I pity 
their misfortunes,” 


— 
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LET TER VII 


Good and honeſt man, in the vul- 
gar opinion, is one who goes fre- 
quently to church, and pays his debts. 
But the firit is only the appearance of 
religion, and the other doth not de- 
ſerve the name of honeſty, for the law 
is always ready to oblige thoſe to pay 
their debts who are able, but unwilling, 
However, if we allow the ordinary 


people to think in this manner, as th 


are only to be kept to their duty by the 
letter of the law, yet gentlemen ought 
to have nobler ideas of things, and 
ſhould conſider, that the moſt delicate 
honour is only honeſty in its higheſt 
perfection; and as they are placed in a 
ſphere abeve the vulgar, their actions 
ought to correſpond with their ſtation, 
in ſuch a manner, as to raiſe a virtuous 
emulation amongſt the lower claſs of 
mankind, which is indeed being of the 
greateſt ſervice to their country. But I 
ſhall leave ſermonizing to the clergy, and 
endeavour to ſhew, that vulgar errors 
are frequently erroneous, as the fol- 

| 5 | lowing 
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lowing character is far from being un- 

common. 

Within a hundred miles of London 
there lived one of theſe gentlemen who 

are always boaſting of going to church, 
and paying their debts, and that, thanks 
be to God, they are honeſt men, and 

no atheiſts. But this gentleman did not 
make his honeſty appear in any' other 
thing than the above-mentioned cu- 
ſtoms; for he was a tyrant in his fa- 
mily, as well as in the neighbourhood ; 
and as he had the honour to be a ju- 
ſtice of peace, not a countryman, who 
was unqualified, killed a hare or a par- 
tridge to preſent to a friend, but he ob- 
liged him to pay the penalty which the 
law inflicts on ſuch occaſions; tho I 
apprehend the game laws were princt- 
pally intended againſt poachers who 
deſtroy the game, and not againſt the 
honeſt farmers, who caſually kill it. 
But be this as it may, the gentleman 
thought his character, as an honeſt 
man, above all danger of impeachment, 
ſo long as he could plead the law for 
his actions, tho' he made uſe of it to 
oppreſs the poor and innocent. On this 
account he conſidered the reflections 
8 made 
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made on his conduct by the neighbours, 
as the higheſt marks they could give of 
his juſtice. 

After he had tyrannized over every 
body within the reach of his power tor 
ſome years, lewdneſs, in the ſhape of 
love, entered his breaſt, and cauſed him 
to ſigh for a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
who was the daughter of a cottager in 
the pariſh where he lived. How to 
gain the lovely maid, and preſerve his 
reputation, was the difficulty he labour- 
ed under for ſome time ; but at laſt he 
thought of the following method. 
One morning early he takes his gun 
with him into the fields, under the 
N of ſhooting, and, in paſſing by 

er father's cottage, goes in to enquire for 
ſomething he wanted to mend its lock, 
which gave him an opportunity of praiſ- 
ing Betty (for that was the fair one's 
name) and to aſk why ſhe was not at 
ſervice? The old man anſwered, that 
ſhe was a great help to her mother ; 
but however, if they knew of any good 
family where they could place her, the 
ſhould go into the world. The gentle- 
man, who was a batchelor, ſaid he 
wanted a houſe-maid; and if it would be 

0 
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of any ſervice to them, ſhe ſhould come 
into his family. The old folks thanked 
his worſhip, and in a few days after went 
to the hall with their daughter, little 
thinking they were putting their lamb 
into the paws of a tyger: To tell you 
of the different methods he uſed to ſe- 
duce this poor girl, would be too tedi- 
ous; therefore I ſhall only ſay, that he 
gained his point by a promiſe of mar- 
riage, which in the height of his paſ- 
fion he gave her in writing, and that 
foon after Betty proved with child, and 
claimed the performance of it. This 
he abſolutely refuſed, and threatened to 
ruin her father and mother, and ſend 
her to the houſe of correction, if ſhe 
did not ſwear the child to the butler; 
but in caſe ſhe complied with his defire 
in this point, he would give her -one 
hundred pounds. As the girl did not 
want ſenſe, ſhe deſired two or three 
days to conſider of this propofal, and 
in that time laid her caſe before a gen- 
tleman who was in the houſe, and at 
this time her admirer on honourable 
terms. This gentleman had been a 
great libertine, ſpent the beſt part of his 
fortune, and was now ſoliciting the 
| 'tquire 
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ſquire to make his affairs eaſy, by lend- 


ing him a ſum of money to pay his cre- 
ditors, and give him time to fell his 
eſtate. She concluded her melancholy 
ſtory with telling him, he begun his 
addreſſes too late for her to think of ac- 
cepting his generous offer, and at the 
ſame time preſented him with the'ſquire's 
promiſe of marriage to her, and begged 
he would keep it ſafe for her uſe. He 
took the note, and anſwered, that he 
perceived ſhe was tricked and abuſed, 
therefore retained the ſame ſentiments 
for her as he had before he was acquaint- 
ed with this affair, and would mar 
her after ſhe was brought to bed, if ſhe 
approved of his being her huſband, but 
thought it reaſonable to ſtay till that 
time, that her maſter might maintain 
his own child; that from what he had 
heard from the juſtice about this affair, 
he believed ſome miſchief was intended 
her, which he was determined to pre- 
vent. Therefore, in caſe ſhe would 
confide in him, and make a propoſal to 
her maſter, which he had ſome reaſon 
to imagine the ſquire would willingly 
accept, he did not doubt but things 
would ariſe from it very much to their 
| i advantage, 
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advantage, and all misfortunes be avoid- 
ed. To this the girl readily conſented, 
and he repeated it to her in the follow- 
ing manner ; that ſhe was to propoſe 
her leaving his houſe, and going to | 
where ſhe could lay-in privately at a 
friend's houſe in this town, under the 
pretence that her huſband durſt not as 
yet own their marriage. And likewiſe 
acquaint him, that no ſuſpicion of the 
real cauſe of her journey could ariſe 
in his family, provided a prudent per- 
ſon was ſent along with her, as it was 
her intention to inform her father and 
mother, and fellow ſervants, that ſhe 
was going to London in the waggon, 
which went from that place once a week. 
Upon hearing her ſcheme, the ſquire 
approved of it, and gave her thirty 
guineas, and promiſed that care ſhould 
be taken of the child, and ſhe have one 
hundred guineas as ſoon as ſhe was able 
to come abroad after her lying-in, on 
condition of her keeping the affair ſe- 
cret, and going to London, and that ſhe 
ſhould ride behind her lover to | 


as he was a perſon on whom he could 
depend. This affair being ſettled be- 
twixt Betty and him, the ſquire applied 

to 
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to the reformed libertine, to whom he 
now fully opened his grievances; and 
let the gentleman know, that if he 
would pals the river at the deep ford, 
in his way to , and throw Betty 
into the ſtream in his paſſage, he would 
do him a ſignal favour, in putting out 
of the way a troubleſome girl, and might 
depend on his gratitude for it. And 
he the more earneſtly requeſted it of 
him, as no danger could enſue to either 
of them on her account; as the girl's 
death would be regarded by every 
body as accidental, From what the 
lover had heard before from his wor- 
ſhip, he expected a propoſal of this na- 
ture would be made him ; therefore, 
with great compoſure of mind, ſeeming 
ly conſented to this deteſtable act, which 
drew from the ſquire new proteſtations 
of friendſhip and gratitude. The next 
day a feigned quarrel was made betwixt 
Betty and her maſter ; and the girl, at 
her requeſt, mounted on horſeback be- 
hind her lover, who lodged her with a 
particular friend, and returned in the 
evening to the ſquire's, to whom he 
reported, that his orders were pundtu- 
ally obeyed, and the girl fafely laid at 
the bottom of the river. The ſquire, 
E thinking 
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thinking himſelf free from danger, call- 
ed his ſervants into the parlour, and 
told them, that the quarrel which he 
had with Betty in the morning, was on 
her lover's account, who he ſuppoſed 
had ſome time ago ſeduced, and now 
murdered her, tho' he pretended ſhe fell 
from his horſe in paſſing the deep ford, 


and was drowned. The gentleman ſee- 


ing his plot ſucceed, beyond his moſt 
ſanguine hopes, made no anſwer to this 
declaration. Upon which the juſtice 
fent for a conſtable, and committed him 
to the county goal, on ſuſpicion of mur- 
der, from his own confeſſion. But next 
day the gentleman was releas'd, on 
Betty's appearing before a neighbouring 
juſtice, and relating to him her misfor- 
tunes, the villainy of her maſter, and 
the generoſity of her lover. 

Whilſt the ſquire was amuſing him- 
ſelf with the imaginary ſucceſs of his 
infamous ſcheme, his brother juſtice in- 
formed him, by a letter, of Betty's de- 
poſition ; and likewiſe, that the affair 
was {till a ſecret, and might be kept ſo, 
if he made up the matter with the 
young folks, which, as a friend, he 
adviſed him to do, the charge againſt 
him being of a very heinous nature. 


The 
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The 'ſquire perceived he was out- 
witted ; but ſeeing ſome hopes of pre- 
ſerving his reputation, poſted to the 
juſtice's houſe, arid agreed to give the 
gentleman two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds, to make his affairs eaſy, 
and by way of portion to Betty, on 
condition of ſecrecy, and their giving 
him a general releaſe. 

In due time Betty was brought to bed 
of a dead child, and ſoon after the mo- 
ney was paid, and the lovers married, 
who lived very happily together. 

In about a year after their marriage, 
a learned divine, who was an eminent 
preacher, coming into this part of Eng- 
land, and hearing this ſtory from the 
juſtice's wife, who, I ſuppoſe, had found 


the means to wheedle it out of her huſ- 


band, reſolved to go and preach at the 
ſquire's pariſh, and try if his eloquence 
could have any effect on this honeſt 
man's manners: he preached accordingly 
in ſo pathetick a manner, and fo much 
to the purpoſe, that ſoon after the ſquire 
tell into a fit of deſpair, which termi- 
nated in lunacy, and obliged his relations 
to confine him ths reſt of his days in a 
private mad-houſe. 
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ET EI TER VII: 


HERE is not any thing more 

true, than that the nature of our A 
being makes us ſubject to err ; but how- 
ever, I think the errors of virtuous 
minds chiefly flow from prejudices in 
education, and fear of being cenſured 
by the world. If this is allowed to be ki 
true, we cannot be ſurprized to ſee e 
young gentlemen, who are led by ſuch | ab 
deceitful guides, not only ſtray out of I 8! 
the paths of virtue, but wander a long int 
time in the mazes of vice, few having his 
the courage to face the world till forty; | yo 
though when we act in the cauſe of vir- || thi 
tue, this bugbear ought to be laughed ||| plc 
at, and deſpiſed. For this reaſon, 1 fin 
hope you will not ſuffer yourſelf to be me 
deceived in matters of ſuch conſequence, i} 
but on all . occaſions take care to ſepa- | the 
rate appearances from realities, and Sin 
never aim at any thing higher than hap- on 
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Honour and ſhame from no condition 
riſe ; 

Act well your part, there all the ho- 
nour les, 
Pope. 


Though the greateſt part of man- 
kind miſtake the road to independency, 
yet all aim at it; for which reaſon it is 
abſurd to think, people are obliged to 
give us their time, without any view of 
intereſt in ſo doing. Every man likes 
his own fire-fide the beſt ; therefore, if 
you defire to have company at your's, 
this company mutt be allured to it with 
pleaſure and eaſe, in which you will 
find irreſiſtable charms, and the only 
means of obtaining your wiſhes. 

This is indeed a ſecret not known to 
the ſuſpicious man, who vainly ima- 
gines the whole world have deſigns up- 
on him, or want to turn him into ridi- 
cule, and cannot help hinting ſuſpicions 
of this kind to his beſt friends. Let 
his intentions be ever ſo good, he is not 
able to carry them into exccution, with 
credit to himſelf; for when he is doing 
the honours of his houſe, with gaiety 
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and good humour, a laugh or a ſmile, 
without any meaning, will ſpoil his 
mirth, and that of his gueſts, by a ſud- 
den change in his temper, He is no 
ſooner convinced of one miſtake, than 
he falls into a new error, and to every 
thing that will bear a double meaning 


1s certain to put the worſt conſtruction. 


Such a man is a ſelf-tormentor, to 
whom neither titles, wealth, nor ho- 
nours, can glve any happineſs ; ; for the 
moſt ſimple trifles are continually diſ- 
turbing his quiet, 

I have frequently conſidered this 
ſtrange character, and at laſt came to 
the following concluſion. That it is an 
eaſy matter to think meanly, and judge 


wrong, but requires a good underſtand- 


ing, and a noble mind, to act right; 
and therefore the oddities in the ſuſpi- 
cious man's behaviour, are more owing 
to a defect in his head than heart. 

As this character 1s carefully to be 
avoided, fo we ought hkewiſe to ſhun 
the * extreme, if we have not a 
mind to be continual dupes, and at laſt 
neceſſitous. 


Heaven 
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Heaven hath bleſſed you with inde- 


pendency: preſerve it; for the moment 
you want any aſſiſtance, your title to 
ſenſe and virtue is forfeited. Let a poor 
man's actions be ever ſo right, let truth 
and juſtice plead his cauſe, the baſe 
world, without heſitation, pronounce 
ſentence againſt him, and with good 
reaſon, they think, as the miſerable 
have not the power to make an in- 
tereſt at elections, or give routs, balls, 
and ſuppers. Do not be ſurprized at 
it, for in the Auguſtan age we find the 
tender Ovid complaining of this in the 
following lines. 


Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos: 
Tempora fi fuerint nubila, ſolus eris. 


However, I would have you be- 
lieve, that when I ſpeak of mankind 
in general terms, as at preſent, I only 
mean the majority ; for, without doubt, 
there are many worthy men, who think 
and act differently from the common 
herd. One of theſe I particularly know, 
whoſe gate is always open to the un- 
happy, who hears with compathon, 


and queſtions with delicacy, for fear 
E 4 of 
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of hurting a generous mind, already 
too much hurt by fortune ; who pro- 
miſes little, yet performs every thing 
in his power; who is learned and po- 
lite, hath a noble way of thinking, and 
an elegant magnificence reigning in all 
his deſigns. - 


LETTER 


981 
LET T EB 


HE avaritious man forms, for his 
conduct, rules very different from 

thoſe by which other people are guided; 
for he intirely diveſts bimlelf of religion 
and morality, and is at continual vari- 
ance with juſtice, becauſe he thinks all 
things lawtul that are convenient. Years 
and poſſeſſion, which generally weaken 
other paſſions, only ſerve to increaſe his 
deſires; and as he is always endeavour- 
ing to inſnare his neighbour, he fre- 
quently becomes the dupe of his own 


| deſigns. Notwithſtanding it is a diſa- 


greeable thing to talk of ſuch monſters, 
I will venture on the following hiſtory. 

Some years ſince there lived in this 
city an uſurer, who had ruined many 
families, and was one of the moſt no- 
torious villains of that claſs. If you 
imagine, that his avarice employed all 
his time, you are miſtaken, for he ap- 
propriated ſome part of it to gallantry ; 
but his amuſements of this kind were 
very low, as his preſents to the fair ne- 


ver amounted to filver, 
A cun- 
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A cunning jilt, who was perfectly well 
acquainted with his character, came one 
day to his houſe, and pawned a gold 
watch. Her ſparkling black eyes, fine 


complection, eaſy ſhape, and genteel air, 


quite inchanted the old fellow, who de- 
fired toknow where ſhe lived, and begged 
to have the honour of viſiting her. The 
lady anſwered, that ſhe was pleaſed with 
his civility, acquainted him with her 
lodging, and invited him to dinner the 
next day. This ſucceſs with the fair 
= the uſurer into a rapture, for he 

oped to obtain a miſtreſs, as well as a 
dinner, gratis; the nymph having 


given herſelf ſome coquettiſh airs in 


taking her leave, which ſhewed her ap- 
probation of his perſon. He went ac- 
cordingly, was well received, and be- 
fore he departed made happy. The wor- 
thy gentleman, for the firſt time, offer- 
ed a ſhilling for the favours beſtowed on 
him, which the fair owned was more 


than they merited, but begged to be 


excuſed taking money, his happineſs be- 
ing ſolely owing to his agreeable perſon, 
and engaging manner. 


Soon 
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Soon after ſhe redeemed her watch, 
accepted the favour of only paying 
twenty per cent. and gave him an invi- 
tation to a new lodging ſhe had taken, 
where every thing was prepared for the 
ſcene ſhe intended to act. 

At preſent you ſee both parties ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied, and full of joy; 
one with the hopes that her deſign 
would ſucceed, and the other with hav- 
ing a beautiful miſtreſs, which coſt him 
nothing; but whilſt the latter was thus 
careſſed by fortune, and his miſtreſs, 
they were contriving a ſcheme to turn 
his gladneſs into ſorrow, which was put 
in execution, as follows. 

One afternoon, being in wanton dal- 
liance together, on a carpet, the lady 
ſcreamed out, help! help! murder ! 
and finiſhed her exclamation with, In- 


human raviſher, I am undone ! At the 
fame time ſhe held him faſt in her 
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poſture 
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22 of the lovers, then quitted her 

old, and pretended to faint. You 
cannot eaſily figure to yourſelf the 
aſtoniſhment of the man, or the re- 
proaches of the women; one of them 
endeavoured to recover the poor lady, 
and ſucceeded, whilſt the other ſecured 
the uſurer ; a pocket-piſtol was found 
on the floor, loaded with a bullet, 
and,. upon ſearching the old fellow, 
they pretended to find another in his 
pocket. 'The unhappy fair was put to 
bed, and a ſurgeon ſent for; to whom 
ſhe declared, that old Gripe had pulled 
her upon the floor in play, and then 
threatened to ſhoot her, if the did not 
comply with his defires ; that, ſurprized 
at this wicked action, ſhe ſcreamed out, 
and immediately after fell into a fit, 
which gave the monſter an opportu- 
nity to commit the moſt horrid of crimes. 
In vain did the uſurer deny all this, and 
alledge their former familiarities in his 
defence ; the evidence was clear againſt 
him, and he upon the point of being 
condemned, when, to pacify all parties, 
the ſurgeon deſired poor Culprit to re- 
tire into another room with the evi- 
dence, 


611 

dence, till he viſited the lady; to which 
they conſented. 

After a conſultation betwixt the jilt 
and the doctor, how to finiſh the affair 
ſucceſsfully, the others were called in, 
to whom the ſurgeon reported, that 
there were evident marks of a rape on 
his patient; but as he did not think the 
lady in any danger of her life, had pre- 
vailed on the fair one not tv proſecute 
the uſurer, till ſhe heard further from 
him ; for, as the gentleman had a fair 
character in the world, it would be a 
great pity to bring him into danger of 
his life; that in the heat of paſſion a 
worthy man might be guilty of ſuch a 
crime as this, which he intirely unputed 
to the lady's charms, and not to any 
deſigned malice; therefore the gentle- 
man ought to be treated with more 
lenity than a common criminal. 

By thus pretending to be the old 
fellow's friend, the ſurgeon gained his 
confidence ; by which means they ma- 
naged the uſurer ſo well, as to get five 
hundred pounds from him for a general 
releaſe; which loſs mortified him to 
ſuch a degree as to hang himſelf fix 
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months after this affair, for fear of dying 
for want, though he was worth many 


thouſands. 
Your noble ſoul is ſubject to err in a con- 
trary manner, therefore J muſt take the 
liberty of deſiring you always to re- 
member, that Generoſity is the daughter 4 
of Frugality. * 
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ruin, thoſe who had ſerved him moſt, 
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LETTERS 


HERE is not any thing in which 

young gentlemen are ſo unguard- 
ed as in chuſing of intimates ; and yet 
nothing requires more circumſpection 
for neceſſitous perſons of little merit are 
always upon the watch to get into the 
favour of men of fortune, who find it 
much eaſier to cheriſh, than lay aſide 
theſe troubleſome people. 

In the life-time of cardinal Fleury a 
countryman of ours was brought into a 
diſagreeable affair at Paris by this means. 
A French gentleman, who lived by his 
wits, found an opportunity to intro- 
duce himſelf into the company of an 


Engliſh baronet, who immediately took 


a liking to him; this gentleman's con- 
verſation being eaſy, polite, and mixt 
with that fort of wit which amuſes, 
but doth not offend. But then his prin- 
ciples were of the worſt ſort; for he 
only valued men ſo long as they were 
of uſe to him; and when that ceaſed, 
would go any lengths to hurt, or even 
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provided it ſuited with his intereſt. The 
baronet's acquaintance remonſtrated to 
him, that it was dangerous to keep 
ſuch a man company, and earnelitly 


requeſted him to part decently with 


his new friend, 'The knight was good- 


natured and open-hearted, and free from 


any ſuſpicion of ill in others, therefore 
did not liſten to their requeſt till he 
had ſome proofs of the Frenchman's 
falſhood, and then endeavoured to lay 
him aſide by fair means, but all to no 
purpoſe. Irritated at this repulſe, the 
knight one day, at his own table, 
threatened to pull the paraſite's coat 
off his back, and take it in part of a 
debt, which had been owing to him 
ſore time. Upon this, the French- 
man retired, and in going down ſtairs 
declared the other ſhould pay dearly 
for this affront. He was as good as 
his word in this reſpect; for he ac- 
quainted cardinal Fleury, that our 
countryman had made him a propoſal 
to aſſaſſinate the cardinal; and upon 
his refuſing to be guilty of ſuch an 
infamous action, threatened to put him 
in priſon for forty lewis d'ors, which 
the knight had lent him, with a view, 
as 
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as he ſuppoſed, to have the leſs difficulty 
in bringing him into his villainous de- 
ſign. 

The cardinal, who was one of the 
moſt timorous men then living, never 
reflected on the improbability of the 
thing, but immediately ſent the lieute- 
nant- criminal orders to ſecure the 
Engliſhman, dead or alive. Accord- 
ingly, in the night, betwixt eleven and 
twelve, parties of the mareſchalſy were 
$66 at all the avenues leading to the 

ouſe, and the main body before it. 


An exempt raps at the door, enquires 


for the gentleman, and was led into his 
bed- chamber, where he found the 
knight in a ſound ſleep. The exempt 
gently waked him, and politely deſired 
our countryman to put on his cloaths, 
and go along with him; the other im- 
mediately complied, and was conducted 
in a coach, waiting for that purpoſe, 
to the Baſtile. The day after he was 
examined by the lieutenant-criminal, 
and anſwered with ſo much frankneſs, 
that Mr. Herault ſoon perceived he 
was an enemy to nobody but himſelf, 
by his faſt way of living. Among o— 
ther things he was aſked, if he had 
F 


no 
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no enemies that were capable of hurt- 
ing him? To which the knight anſwer- 
ed, he never quarelled with any body 
in his life; but, upon recollection, 
he told the licutenant-criminal how he 
had threatened the chevalier * * * a 
few days before. The day after, an 
Iriſh gentleman, in the French ſervice 
deſired leave of Monſ. Herault to viſit 
our unfortunate countryman, who gave 
him liberty, with this addition of po- 
liteneſs, that his ſecretary ſhould go 
along with the officer, to make the 
entrance eaſy. They went accordingly, 
and found our gentleman in a merry 
mood, who ſaid, he had plenty of every 
thing, and provided he could have a 
chamber to look out at, and his friends 
and a few honeſt girls permitted to come 
and ſee him, he did not care how long 
he was kept in the Baſtile. Theſe things, 
and more of the ſame turn, made the 
ſecretary burſt into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, by which the others were convinced 
he underſtood Engliſh, and that Monſ. 
Herault had very politely ſet a ſpy upon 
their actions. 

A few days after the knight was 
releaſed, and had many excuſes from 


the 
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the cardinal, and handſome preſents, 
in the name of the king. As for the 
chevalier, he got intelligence how mat- 
ters were likely to end, and fled from 
juſtice. | 
People of very moderate fortunes 
have it in their power to arrive at an 
elegant neatneſs in their manner of liv- 
ing, which, when managed by perſons 
of a refined taſte, without high deſires, 
gives a charming reliſh to life ; for ſuch 
eager little repaſts to their friends 

ave the art of adding a ſwiftneſs to the 
hours, unknown to ſumptuous feaſts, 
where formal ſtate is principally ob- 


ſerved, I muſt own, that an elegant 


magnificence is becoming in the great. 
The conqueror of Hanibal was not an 
enemy to it, and Paulus Emilius could 
deck out an entertainment with as much 
judgment as he ranged an army in order 
of battle ; but I believe, if theſe illuſtri- 
ous Romans had lived in our days, they 
would never have thought of taking 
away the candles, and leaving their 
gueſts in the dark, till a deſart illu- 
minated with lamps made its appearance. 
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E are extremely ſubject to give 
too great an extent to the mean- 
ing of ſome words, and to confine others 
within too narrow limits ; as for exam- 
ple, when we ſay ſuch a perſon is a 
woman of virtue, we generally mean ſhe 
is chaſte, as if all the virtues were in- 
cluded in this ſingle one of chaſtity. 
But there is really ſo little meant in this, 
that we ought not to ſuppoſe a woman 
to be withoat it, any more than a man 
without courage. I am afraid the fair 
{ex will not agree with me in this point, 
tor too many of them think, that if no 
objection can be made to their virtue, 
they are at full liberty to be every thing 
beſides, that is neceſſary to make a 
huſband unhappy. However, as few, 
among the better ſort, put this maxim 
in practice, I ſhall ſay no more againſt 
them, but have recourſe to my common 
method of ſhewing, by a little hiſtory, 
that a woman may be a bad wife, yet 
ſtrictly virtuous, in their ſenſe of the 
word, 
In 
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In a market town in the weſt of 
England, there lived a man in the mid- 
dle ſtation of life, who was of a free 
open temper, and what we call a jovial 
companion. John, for ſo I ſhall call the 
hero of this hiſtory, married a ſpinſter, 
who had refuſed ſeveral good offers out 
of pride, having ſome ſmall pretences to 
gentility ; but being now turned of thirty, 


thought it was not prudent to dally any, 
longer with life, therefore accepted of- 


John, whom ſhe regarded as a perſon 
far beneath her, and one whom ſhe ho- 
noured with her alliance. 

The honey-moon was ſcarce over, 
when ſhe began to upbraid her huſband 
with bringing country-farmers into the 
| houſe, who were perſons unfit for her 
to converſe with. John anſwered, 
« That theſe farmers were rich and ho- 
% neſt men, and had been his friends 
« from his infancy; therefore, inſtead 
cc 
* pamions, he deſired ſhe would con- 
form to his humour in this point, and 
receive them well when they ſavour- 
ed him with their company, ſuch 
perſons being proper acquaintance for 
people in their ſtation.” The lady 
53 tainted 
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of parting with ſuch agreeable com- 
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fainted away at this reſolute anſwer, 
and John, unacquainted with the tricks 
of fine ladies, run in a hurry to a neigh- 
bouring apothecary, who ſoon recover- 
ed her with the aſſiſtance of hartſhorn. 
When ſhe returned to herſelf, tears 
trickled down her cheeks, and ſhe cried 
out, Sure never virtuous woman was 
uſed as I am | then went into another 
fit; upon this the apothecary ordered 
her to he put to bed, and bid a ſervant 
go for a barber to ſhave her head, whilſt 
he went to prepare two large bliſtering 
plaiſters, then retired. Immediately af- 
ter he was gone, the lady began to ſigh, 
and faid, ſhe was ſomething better, and 
pretending to be ignorant of what the 
apothecary ſaid, aſked if he was gone 
for any thing ? and when ſhe heard of 
the bliſters and barber, ſhe defired they 
might be countermanded, as ſhe found 
her ſpirits return, and hoped they would 
not be wanted. Then turning to her 
huſband, with a tender look, told him, 
That if he uſed her any more with ſuch 
ſeverity, ſhe ſhould certainly die of grief; 
by which ſhe got a promiſe from the 
gocd-natured man never to contradict 
her any more. However, the lady's tri- 
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umph was not laſting; for a few days 
after this accident, the apothecary told 
John, that her fits were feigned, and 
that the beſt way to cure his wife of 
theſe tricks, was almoſt to drown her 
with water, whenever ſhe pretended to 
be taken ill in this manner. 

The preſcription had the deſired ef- 
fect, and John telling the neighbours 
what an excellent remedy the doctor 
had for fits of the 'mother, it came to 
her ears, and made her rage like a mad 
woman, and from henceforward affront 
all her huſband's acquaintance who came 
to his houſe ; and whenever he aſked 
her the cauſe of this behaviour, ſhe 
threw the firſt thing ſhe could lay hold 
of at his head, and then ſighed out, 
Was ever virtuous woman uſed like 
«mad !-- 

One day buſineſs prevented John from 
returning home at the uſual hour to din- 
ner ; and madam, perceiving him talk- 
ing to two gentlemen in the ſtreet, as ſhe 
ſat at table, made haſte to finiſh her din- 
ner, and then locked up all the eatables 
in a cloſet. Immediately after John came 
into the kitchen, where his wife then 
was, and deſired ſomething to eat. To 
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this madam anſwered, There was no- 
thing left, for ſhe had given what 
the ſervants left to the poor, not ex- 
pecting he would dine at home. John 
ſeemed a little ſurprized at this, but on 
one of the ſervants pointing to the clo- 
ſet, he opened the door with a maſter- 
key, and ſeeing a Devonſhire white-pot 
ſmoaking-hot, and untouched, took it 
out; upon which ſhe ſnatched it from 
him; and threw it in his face. Poor 
John roared out that he was burnt to 
death ; and madam, fearing his reſent- 
ment, fled out of the houſe. The apo- 
thecary is now ſent for to the huſband, 
who made a ridiculous figure with the 
white-pot patched upon his face, and the 
whey trickling down his beard. The 
doctor, at his entrance, ſtood and laugh- 
ed ſome time, then applied proper things 
to caſe the poor wretch's pain, for he 
was terribly ſcalded. After the opera- 
tion was over, John took the apothe- 
cary into the parlour, and complimented 
him on the goodneſs of the preſcription 
which cured his wiſe of fits; and at the 
ſame time deſired to know, I the doc- 
tor had any remedy for her madneſs. 
The apothecary anſwered, That he 

knew 
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knew of an excellent one, which, when 
properly applied, ſeldom failed of curing 
this diſtemper in women. That this 
was what the ſailors call a Supple- Jack, 
which breäks no bones, but bruiſes a 
perſon almoſt to mummy when well 
applied. That he might eaſily get one 
from Plymouth ; and whenever his wife 
was in a raging fit, he muſt beat her 
with it till ſhe kept her bed, and then 
he was certain that, in due time, ſhe 
would be cured by this means. John 
thanked the apothecary for his advice, 
and ſaid, That he had ſufficient reaſon 
to be convinced of the goodneſs of his 
preſcriptions, therefore would write di- 


rectly to a friend to ſend him one, and 


uſe it according to directions. 

When the lady returned to the houſe, 
ſhe approached her huſband, with great 
humility and ſubmiſſion, and begged 
he would forgive this raſh action, of 
which ſhe ſincerely repented, and was 
ſorry for its bad effects; but ſhe had 
been put out of humour in the morn- 


ing by an idle baggage of a ſervant, and 


his not coming home to dinner increaſed 


it : however, ſhe would endeavour for 


the future to conquer theſe ſudden ſtarts 
of 
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of paſſion, which gave him ſo much 
uneaſineſs. To this harangue John an- 
ſwered, that he forgave her this time ; 
but bid her be careful of offending any 
more. | 

As ſoon as John was recovered of the 
wounds he received from the white- 
pot, he walked very lovingly into the 
fields, with his wife, to take the air; 
but great happineſs is generally attend- 
ed with ſome unexpected misfortune, 
as it happened to this couple; for they 
quarelled about the name of a flower, 
and had a fair battle at fiſty-cuffs, in 
which the lady was foiled. After the 
engagement our heroine ſat down b 
the fide of a pond, very diſconſolate, 
and crying, in her uſual tone, Was ever 
virtuous woman uſed like me ! At which 
Joha fell a laughing, and ſhe ſtarting up 
in a rage, ſaid, You villain, I will have 
you hang'd; and immediately jump'd into 
the pond, and was with difficulty ſaved 
from drowning, by her huſband, who 
led her home, lamenting ſhe could not 
have her revenge in any manner what- 
ever. Upon their return, ſhe en- 
deavoured to perſuade the neighbours, 
that John had attempted to drown her ; 

but 
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but ſhe had loſt her credit among them, 
and was not believed by any body. 

As jealouſy was likewiſe ſtrongly 
wove into her compoſition, poor John 
paſſed his time very ill on this account, 
though without reaſon ; for his wife's 
behaviour made him no great friend to 
the ſex. 

Some wanton young girls, knowing 
her temper, and having a mind to be 
revenged on a farmer's daughter, who 
was extremely handſome, and got all the 
ſweethearts from them, perſuaded his 
wife, that John was in love with Bonny 
Beſs of the Bourn, for ſo ſhe was call- 
ed, by way of diſtinction; that the 
huſſy frequently met him in the great 
wood, and there ſhe might find them 
any day together. In the center of this 
wood a rivulet, with a gentle murmur, 
in a moſt raviſhing manner, rolled 
its cryſtal ſtream, adown a ſmall emi- 
nence, into a baſon, which was formed 
by the hand of nature to be a bath for 
the ruſtic nymphs and ſwains, when 
oppreſſed by the exceflive heat of the 
dog- ſtar: around it was moſſy turf, 
and the trees ſpread their luxuriant 
branches in ſuch a manner as prevented 


the 
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the ſun- beams from penetrating into this 
charming retreat. Here Bonny Bels 
uſed frequently to come, in hot wea- 
ther, to work at her needle, and ſome- 
times to bathe her lovely limbs in the 
baſon, as this wood was near her father's 
houſe, and belonged to his farm. Her 
comerades were well acquainted with 
this, and the keat being exceſſive the 
day after they had given their intelli- 
gence, two of them enquired at the 
houſe for Beſs, and were told where 
ſhe was; but, inſtead of going to the 
wood, they ran to tell John's wite, that 
her huſband was with Bonny Beſs near 
the caſcade. 

Jealouſy never enquires into the pro- 
bability of things ; away ſhe runs, . at- 
tended by an old maiden prude, who 
happened to be in the houle at this time, 
and was entertaining the good woman 
with an account of the many great 
offers which ſhe had refuſed, when the 
girls entered. Rage hurried them along 
for ſome time, but at length being 
obliged to ſtop for want of breath, it 
was then perceived, by the prude, that 
they wanted arms to offend their fair 
enemy, for againſt her their malice was 

levelled. 
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levelled. Therefore, like two furies, 


they pulled up the nettles, which grew 


at the place where they halted, and 
then marched forward. Chance had 
led two young ſwains to the wood, juſt 
before the women arrived, who, as they 


approached the caſcade, perceived the 


lovely creature bathing, and could not 
reſiſt the ſweet temptation of peeping 
from behind ſome ſhrubs, which luckily 
ſerved for this purpoſe. The women 
advanced to tie place with fury, and as 
ſoon as the prude, who was foremoſt, 
eſpied Beſs naked in the water, ſhe 
jumped into the baſon, bearing aloft 
her dreadful ſcourge; at which the 
young creature being alarmed, got out 
on the oppoſite ſide, and with nimble 
feet run lower down, to ſhelter herſelf 
in the thicket ; and the wife, ſeeing 
this, endeavoured to cut off her retreat. 
The young fellows knew no mere of 
the cauſe of this attack than Beſs. How- 
ever, either out of love, or humanity, 
they ſhewed themſelves, and one ran 
to ſave the fair from her purſuer, and 
the other leaped into the baſon to ſecure 
the prude, who was ſtanding in it, 
waiting the event of ler friend's P—_ 
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The ſwain ſeized the old maid, and 
plunged her ſo often under the water, 


without giving her the neceſſary time 


to breathe, that he almoſt killed her 
with theſe frequent ablutions, and was 
obliged to lay her on the bank, to diſ- 
gorge the water ſhe had ſwallowed ; 
after which ſhe reared her head, and 
fat up, greatly fatigued with the unex- 
pected exerciſe ſhe met with in the 
baſon. The ſwain then defired to know 
the cauſe of this intended violence to 
the young creature ; but ſhe had not 
yet got the uſe of her tongue, either to 
anſwer, or upbraid him for his uſage; 
which plainly ſhews, that our anceſtors 
underſtood the proper remedy for ſcold- 
ing when they ordered ducking-ſtools 
for that purpoſe. 

In the mean time Beſs was eſcaped 
into the wood, and the other youth 
came up with her enemy, who began 
to abuſe him in a groſs manner; upon 
which he laid her down upon the gras 
by force, and applied the nettles to her 
body with ſo much vigour, that few 

arts of it was without a bliſter. 
The ladies being puniſhed in a manner 
ſuitable to their crimes, were conducted 
| | | home 
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home by the ſwains; but before they 
carried off their priſoners, called aloud 
to Bonny Beſs, to let her know they 
were conducting her enemies to the 
town, and that ſhe might ſafely come 
out of the thicket, and take her cloaths, 
which lay by the caſcade. 

This diſappointment brought the 
whole intrigue to light, and the wife, 
finding John never viſited Bonny Beſs, 
vowed revenge on the girls whodeceived 
her, and truſted in the violence of her 
temper for uſing the girl in a brutal 
manner, without enquiring if the was 
guilty, or not. Nor was ſhe leſs out- 
rageous at the young fellows, and 
wanted John to take the law of them 
for what they had done to the prude 


and herſelf ; but he wiſely laughed at 


her, and faid, ſhe was rightly ſerved, 


for believing thoſe wanton young huſſies, 


who endeavoured to make her the in- 


ſtrument of hurting an innocent young 
creature, only becauſe ſhe was hand- 
lome. 

Aſter revolving in her mind man 
{ſchemes of revenge on her huſband, 
for negleCting her in this cruel manner, 
as madam was pleaſed to term it, ſhe 
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at laſt contrived to make him believe 
that heaven interpoſed in her behalf, 
and admoniſh'd him to follow his wife's 
counſel in every thing, upon pain of 
being ſeverely handled in the next world, 
if he did not ſubmit to her deſires. 

John, tired with his domeſtick quar- 


rels, was ſeldom at home in an even- 


ing, but either at a neighbour's or a 
publick houſe, ſolacing himſelf with 
good chear and liquor, to drive away 
care, and generally came reeling home 
about one o'clock in the morning. One 
moon-light night, the wife had intelli- 
ence where he was diverting him- 
ſelf, and as his way home lay through 
the church-yard, ſhe ventured out be- 
twixt twelve and one, and having placed 
herſelf behind one of the buttreſſes of 
the church, with a ſheet under her 
arm, waited his coming. In a little time 
ſhe perceived him ſtaggering along; ſo 
throws the ſheet over her, and ſtands 
in the path to meet him, with a ſpeech 
ready prepared to make him tremble. 
But when he came within ten yards of 
her he halted, and uttered the follow- 
ing ſoliloquy. “ What is that, John ? 
« Why, man, it is a ſpirit. Will that 
5 « ſpirit 
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&« ſpirit do thee any harm? No, John; 
10 — if it is a good ſpirit, it will not 
« hurt thee; and if it is the devil, he 
« will not do thee any harm, for he 
e knows thou art married to his own 
« ſiſter.” The wife, thinking ſhe was 
diſcovered, took to her heels, and 
being met by one of the neighbours, 
John knew from him, that his wife 


was the ſpirit he had met. 


Theſe things, and the hatred the 


| neighbours had to her, afforded them 


ſufficient matter for riding the ſkim- 
mington, at which the whole town 
was diverted at the wife's expence, 
which almoſt made her really mad. 
However, with the uſe of the Supple- 
Jack, and being told, on all occaſions, 
that ſhe was the devil's ſiſter, the good 
woman became much more obliging to 
her neighbours, and John had the li- . 
berty of bringing his friends home with- 
out any danger of their being aftronted. 
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GET TER XII. 


E have not any enemy ſo dan- 

gerous as Vanity, for ſhe is con- 
ſtantly filling our heads with high no- 
tions of our own merit, and daily put- 
ting us upon projects, which ſeldom 
turn out to our credit and advantage. 
She is ſurintendant of the houſe of folly, 
lays us open to flattery, and makes us 
the prey of every paraſite. She hath 
her turn of advantage over the wiſeſt 
men, and reigns triumphant in the 
breaſts of weak minds; and from her 
flows the cauſe, why patriots ſo fre- 
quently give up many years of fame for 
a title or a ribband, and coxcombs at 
threeſcore flutter among young beauties, 
like drones about a hive. 

Perhaps your ambition to figure it in 
the world may ariſe from the ſame 
fource, and this gay lady may frequent- 
ly amuſe you with the thoughts of be- 
ing great, and Jay before you the gaudy 
, ſcene of the abject world, courting you 
as the idol fet up to diſpoſe of the goods 
of fortune, and other ſuch trumpery ; 

| and 
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and likewiſe tell you, that your abilities 

are cqual to the poſt which ſhe hath * 

aſſigned you. That ſuch a one had 

leſs fortune, fewer talents, and was not 

ſo well acquainted with the world, yet 

ſucceeded ; then why ſhould you neg- 

lect the glorious occaſion of being great, 

when your country calls you forth, as 

the only perſon fit to manage her affairs ? 

But leſt you ſhould think me too ſaty- 

rical, I will ſtop here, and endeavour 

| to amuſe you with the following hiſtory. 

Some years ago, being at Bath for 

my health, two gentlemen, the ſame 

; number of ladies, and myſelf, boarded 

with an agreeable elderly woman. One 

of theſe gentlemen was maſter of ſeven 

r hundred pounds a year, had been a- 

t broad, was well-bred, and in every 

„ ching a reaſonable man, except where 

his vanity was concerned. His perſon 

n was not in any manner engaging, and 

his face correſponded with it; how- 

ever, his glaſs told him he was a per- 

tet maſculine beauty, and vanity aflured 

him, that the fair could not reſiſt the 
force of his eloquence, 

Upon theſe principles he reſolved to 

make a conſiderable addition to his 
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poſſeſſions, by marrying a great for- 


tune, and fixed upon a young lady who 
returned from Bath a little before I ar- 
rived there. 

This lady was juſt come of age, and 
abſolute miſtreſs of ſixty thouſand pounds. 


Our gentleman had ſeen and ſpoke to 


the fair one, at the publick rooms, and 
was fully ſatisfied of her being deeply 
ſmitten with his perſon and merit. Un- 
able to keep his good fortune to him- 
ſelf, he made our brother meſlmate his 
confident in this affair, and deſired to 
have his opinion, whether he ſhould 
immediately follow the lady to London, 
or ſtay a little longer at Bath to repair 
his conſtitution, which was far from 
being in a good ſtate; and was adviſed 
by his friend to the latter. This gen- 
tleman had wit and humour, a perfect 
knowledge of the world ; and tho' he 
was not of a bad diſpoſition in reality, 
yet took too much pleaſure in expoſing 
the follies of mankind, therefore would 
not loſe this favourable occaſion of di- 
verting our little ſociety at the expence 
of the lover, but immediately writes to 
2 friend at London, of the ſame caſt 


of mind as himſelf, and ſurniſhes him 
| with 
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with materials to perſonate the waiting- 
woman of the great fortune. 

In due time a letter comes to Sir Va- 
nity, from Mrs. Abigail, to inform him 
df the tender regard which her miſtreſs 
had for him; aſſuring our lover, if he 
would follow her directions, ſhe did 
not doubt of throwing the lady into his 
arms; and at the ſame time ſhe men- 
tioned the place where he might direct 
to her. You may imagine the gentie- 
man . ſent an anſwer by the return of 
the poſt, in which were great proſeſſi- 
ons of gratitude for her intelligence, and 
promiſes that he would be entirely go- 
verned by her in the affair. 

Upon the arrival of a ſecond letter, 
the confident did not think his malice 
compleat, unleſs the whole company 
ſhared the effects of it with him; there- 
fore one night after ſupper, he run into 
a great encomium on the merit and 
modeſty of our lover, and gave ſeveral 
hints of his friend's happineſs, which 
excited our curioſity to know ſomethin 
more than he was pleaſed to tell us. 
The lover only wanted ſuch an oppor- 
tunity to give a full ſwing to his vanity ; 
therefore, after a decent reſiſtance, own- 
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ed the affair, and produced the letters 


and his anſwers, which were read by 


the dill, who afterwards made a com- 
ment on them, very diverting to the 
company, and not diſagreeable to the 


lover, whoſe vanity did not ſuffer him 


to perceive the raillery. After this, our 
lover ſhewed no manner of reſerve, but 
acquainted us with every thing that hap- 
=_ betwixt his correſpondent and 

imſelf, which was artfully managed 
by the gentleman at London ; and we 
on the other hand did not fail of di- 
verting ourſelves to a very high degree, 
with the folly of our friend at Bath. 
Tho' this behaviour may deſerve ſome 
apology, yet, when people are ſo in- 
tirely run away with by their vanity, as 
this gentleman, they will always fur- 
niſh matter of ſport to thoſe people, 
who are turned by nature to expoſe the 


follies of mankind. 


After amuſing him for ſome time, a 
letter came with an account, that the 
lady was prepared for receiving a letter 
from our lover, which was to come by 
Abigail's canal, and an anſwer to be 
returned by the ſame means. I ſhall 


not trouble you with the gentleman' 
letter, 
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letter, but the pretended lady in her's 
gave him liberty to wait on her, when 
ſhe returned to London from the coun- 
try, where ſhe was going to paſs two 
months with a near relation. Upon 
this laſt letter we ſettled his equipage, 
wedding clothes, and every thing rela- 
tive to the intended marriage ; but be- 


fore the two months were expired, 


death, by the means of a conſumption, 
under which he had ſome time labour- 
ed, put an end to his deſigns, 
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LETTER XIII. 


IARS of all kinds are very con- 

temptible, and ſome extremely 
dangerous to the peace and quiet of ſo- 
ciety. In the reign of queen Ann there 
lived one of the latter ſort, who inhe- 
rited twelve hundred pounds a year 
from his father, which he greatly 
dipped at play. But the ſame a 


' who ſtripped him of his money, let him 


into their ſecret, on condition of ſharin 9 


the profits with him. By this means 


he greatly recovered his affairs, it being 
ſome time before he was ſuſpected to be 
a thief; but as it was not in his power 
to be honeſt to any body, they at length 
turned him out of the gang, for cheat- 
ing his brethren, and diſcovered the 
cloſe connection he had with them. 
Amongſt his other vices he was very 
fond of making uſe of people by the 
way of friendſhip, and afterwards laugh- 
ing at them for their credulity, in which 
he fancied there was not only wit, but 
delicate touches of politics. He was 
ever privately injuring his 3 
an 
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and when found out in his lies, defend- 
ed himſelf by roundly aſſerting he knew 
nothing of the matter ; which ſeldom 
failed of making the angry man laugh, 
for he was ſuch a noted coward, it was 
a ſcandal to beat him. At laſt he be- 
came ſo infamous, that no honeſt man 
would take notice of him, no tradeſman 
ſerve him, nor could he eaſily borrow 
money on good ſecurity, becauſe he 
never paid, but when forced by the 
law. At the latter end of the queen's 
reign, when parties run high, this fel- 
low became a tale-bearer, and frequented 
a coffee-houſe near Covent-garden, to 
which a ſet of worthy diſbanded offi- 
cers reſorted every evening, and from 
thence adjourned to a neighbouring 
tavern, to drink a chearful glaſs. 

Whether envy to ſee the harmony 
which reigned in this ſociety, or the 
hopes of collecting ſomething from their 
converſation worthy his patron's ear, in- 
duced him to get into their club, is yet 
unknown; however, by his inſinuating 
manner, which would have deceived 
any body who was not acquainted with 
his character, he ſoon got admittance 


into the club, and commenced a mem- 
ber. 
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ber. He had not been long of this 
ſociety before the officers perceived, that 
the ſpirit of diſcord had got into their 
camp; but as gentlemen of their pro- 
feſſion are generally open-hearted, and 
free from any mean ſuſpicions, they 
never imagined that their new brother 
was the cauſe of theſe heart-burnings ; 
for he had privately profeſſed a friend- 
ſhip for each individual, and as pri- 
vately hinted reflections, which he pre- 
tended each had made on the other's 
conduct. At length two gentlemen of 
the club were going to cut throats, by 
the means of his artifices, but hap- 
pily prevented by a mutual friend, who 
was an early riſer, and ſuſpected ſome- 
thing of the matter, from their walking 
towards Marybon- fields, where he had 
been to take the air. This worthy gen- 
tleman obliged them to come to an ex- 
planation, and then ſet forth this fellow's 
character; by which they were fully ſa- 
tisfied of one another's innocence, and 
vowed revenge on the raſcal who had 
acted ſuch an infamous part, without the 
leaſt provocation. 

The whole affair was communicated 


to the club, which furmſhed new mat- 
ter 
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ter for ſurprize. Our gentleman came 
into the room, when the officers were 
in the height of their rage, and was 
juſtly upbraided with his treachery, 
which he could not deny in his uſual 
manner, there being too many witneſſes 
of the truth of theſe aſſertions; but 
he was endeavouring to palliate things, 
by pretending they miſtook his mean- 
ing, when one, more furious than the 
reſt, pulled off his full-bottom peruke, 
and threw it into the fire. The reſt, 
. with the joke, reſolved to have 

im pumped, which was immediately 
executed, in a very ſevere manner, by 
a couple of porters, called for that pur- 
poſe. After this puniſhment, he was 
conducted into the club-room; and as 
the officers were more afraid of the law, 
than his ſword, the preſident told him, 
that if they ever heard any more of 
this affair, he might expect to be caned 
in every publick place where he ſhould 
be met by any of the members, and 
adviſed him not to come any more to 
the coffee-houſe where they reſorted. 
After this exhortation, they roſe from 
their ſeats, and formed themſelves into 
a line of battle, with Mr. Preſident at 
their 
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their head, who gave the criminal a 
kick, and delivered him to the next in 
rank, which was continued till he came 
to the laſt, who kicked him out of the 
room, the door being ſet open for that 
purpoſe. A little time after this adven- 
ture, the friends of this extraordinary 
genius being out of power, he retired 
into the country. 

Perhaps you may wonder how I came 
to the knowledge of this hiſtory ; but 
any ſurprize of this kind will ceaſe, 


when I tell you, it was delivered 


to me by one of the club, a hardy 


veteran, who loved telling a ſtory, and 


though covered with honeſt wounds, 


did not think this the meaneſt of his 
exploits. 
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LETTER XIV. 
HOUGH muſick may have power- 


ful charms, and relax the mind 
agreeably, at proper ſeaſons ; yet I am 
far from approving the conduct of thoſe 
gentlemen, who waſte their time in 
learning to be maſters of this ſcience, 
as it ſeldom happens, that thoſe who 
excel in fidling are good for any other 
thing ; and a middling artift in this way 
is worſe than a bad poet ; beſides, too 
great a paſſion for muſick makes friends 
and companions of men, who ought to 
be treated as hirelings. You, who have 
been in Italy, muſt know, that this ſort 
of people are the dregs of that country, 
notwithſtanding the ſaucy airs they give 
themſelves here, through the indul- 
gence of the great: as for the he- ſing- 
ers, they either have been foundlings, 
or the ſons of ſuch unhappy wretches, 
as are obliged to ſubmit to ſee human 
nature debaſed in their children, to get 
them a maintenance. However, if fame 
may be credited, theſe unbearded gen- 
try convince the ladies whereyer they 
come, 
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come, that the Turks have ſome reaſon 
for uſing their black ſlaves with ſo much 
cruelty, In ſhort, as this region never 
produced an eminent painter, fo nature 
hath not fitted our cars to the ſoft melt- 
ing ſtrains of Italy, where the climate 
combines with flavery, to render the 
people effeminate. No, the martial 
trumpet, and ſprightly hautboy, ſuits 
much better with the genius of England; 
for a true Briton only feels a real extaſy, 
in the lofty airs which breathe liberty, 
and animate to battle. 

Riches become of great value in the 
hands of perſons who know how to make 


a proper uſe of them; for, believe me, 


the more talents we have in our poſ- 
ſeſſion, the greater the truſt repoſed in 
us, and conſequently the more required 
at our hands. A learned writer ob- 
ſerves, that the mareſchal duke de 
Montmorency was never ſo well pleaſed, 
as when he was contributing to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind; and particularly 
mentions his converſation on that ſub- 
ject with a peaſant, who ſaid, That a 
{mall ſum would make him completely 
happy. This made the humane duke 
cry out, in an extaſy, Let him have the 

money 
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money immediately. — How fortunate 
am I ! in having 10 eaſy an opportunity 
of making one honeſt man happy ! 

I am in hopes it is owing to the in- 
gratitude of the world, that ſuch actions 
as this are not talked of in the preſent 
age; for all we can hear of the rich in 
theſe times, is, that on ſuch a day ſuch 
a perſon came to town, or went out of 
town, with a great equipage, and on ſuch 
an occaſion gave a great entertainment, 
which was ſerved up in perfect order, 
and much admired for its elegance and 
magnificence. Indeed, when theſe peo- 
ple depart this life, we hear of the vir- 
tues they poſſeſſed, which the modeſt 
proprietors concealed from us when 
living. On the other hand, I am afraid 
that the luxury and expence, which 
have crept in among us, makes it quite 
unfaſhionable to ſave any thing for a 
man of merit in diſtreſs, and make him 
happy. But be this as it may, I am 
ſenſible there are great characters a- 
mong us, who give away thouſands 
every year; an inſtance of which, in 
one worthy man, came to my know- 
ledge in the following manner. One 
morning, going by Somerſet-houſe, a 

friend 
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friend of mine was talking to another 
gentleman at the gate, who went to- 
wards the Temple; upon my coming up. 
My friend, ſaying he was ſecretary to 
ſuch a perſon, gave me an opportunity 
to enquire, if the ſecrEtary's patron was 
as Charitable as I had privately heard. 
My friend, who knew the affairs of 
this family perſectiy well, anſwered yes; 
and to convince you it is true, you 
may, if you pleaſe, follow the ſecre- 
tary to the Fleet, where he is going, 
with four hundred pounds, to releaſe a 

entleman who is in that priſon for a 
debt of three hundred, beſides charges, 
which the ſecretary is to pay, and give 
the ſurplus to the priſoner. Surely, I 
ſaid, this unfortunate gentleman muſt 
be well known to the ſecretary's pa- 
tron. No, anſwered my friend, for he 
never ſaw him; but, notwithſtanding, 
hath ſufficient reaſon to believe he is an 
object worthy of his bounty. 

There is ſo great'a ſameneſs in the 
leaſures of the town, that I do not 
think any place affords more tedious 
hours than this, tho' we live in the midſt 
of noiſe and buſtle; and as here you 


will not have hills and dales, woods 
and 
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and meadows to range over, nor country 
affairs to manage, I would recommend 
books to ſupply their place, when. you 
reſide in this metropolis, as the only 
remedy for this common ill; for by 
them we can be almoſt ſatiated with 
our darling variety, ſomething agree- 
able and new ſhining in every page. 
In our libraries we travel over the world, 


without expence or trouble, and ſee 


mankind without their maſks; and the 
wonders to be met with in books are 
almoſt infinite, but not neceſſary to be 
repeated to you, whoſe foul thirſts after 
knowledge as the hart panteth after the 
water-brook. Therefore I ſhall only 
add, that if you make any enquiry after 
learning and good ſenſe, in this great 


capital, you will find they keep their 


reſidence chietly among the profeſſors 
of the law, divinity, and phyſickx. In- 
deed I cannot ſay that theſe gentlemen 
are able to make you as fine a bow as 
Frank Courtly ; but I am ſure they can 
tell how te make a great city of a little one. 
In high life you will generally meet with 
an inſolent ignorance, attended with ſelf- 
ſufficiency, and in the city, a pragmatical 
manner, with a contracted knowledge. 
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TT ER XV. 


E SOLUTION and obſtinacy 
have ſo much the appearance of 
being the ſame, that the laſt frequent- 
ly paſſes in the world for the firſt; but 
upon examination we find them to be 
intirely oppoſite to one another; for re- 
ſolution is formed on right principles, 
and obſtinacy on wrong. The reſolute 
man carefully examines the thing before 
him, to ſee if it is juſt and fitting; and 
when he hath found it to be ſo, comes 
to a fixed reſolution to ſupport it at all 


events. 
On the contrary, obſtinacy ariſes from 


a weak mind, and a bad heart; for we 


never ſay a man is obſtinate, When he 
perſiſts in the thing which is right, but 
only when he ſupports what is wrong, 
againſt reaſon, equity, and juſtice. The 
cloudy underftanding of an obſtinate 
man doth not permit him to ſeparate 
appearances from realities ; therefore he 
fixes on the firſt ideas which ariſe in his 
mind concerning every thing which is 
brought before him, without examin- 
* ing 
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ing into them; and by this means fre- 
quently becomes obſtinate in ill, beyond 
the power of eloquence to bring him 
into the right way; for obſtinate people 
when once in the wrong never care to 
be in the right. Reputation ſuch people 
do not value, religion they deſpiſe, and 
on all occaſions are ready to ſacrifice 
every good in life to the pleaſure of 
thinking and acting differently from the 
reſt of mankind. 

As you have been pleaſed to approve 
of the little hiſtories which J have in- 
ſerted in my letters, I ſhall, without any 
further ceremony, begin the following, 
which I had from a man of merit. 

In a certain county their lived a gen- 
tleman, who was remarkable for his 
morality, for being a friend to mankind 
in general, and one of the moſt agreeable 
companions of his time. Theſe qualifi- 
cations gained him the friendſhip of the 
ch, and love of the poor. But happi- 
nels is not to be our portion in this world, 
od which we ſhall ſoon have an example 
n this worthy gentleman ; for though 
be lived at his paternal ſeat, in plenty 
of all things, and honoured and eſteemed 
Wy his neighbours, yet he had the miſ- 
H 2 fortune 
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fortune to have a ſon who was his reverſe 
in every thing. This the gentleman ſaw 
with pain, and acted like a prudent 
father and a good citizen, in his endea- 
vour to eradicate out of his breaſt the ill 
qualities which appeared very early in 
his ſon. 

It is difficult for a fond father and a 
good-natured man to avoid indulging a 
child too much, when under a parent's 
eye; therefore this worthy man no ſooner 
perceived the bad diſpoſition of his ſon 
increaſe, than he ſent him to an eminent 
ſchool, where the maſter had all the 
neceſſary qualifications for his charge, 
particularly that of penetrating into the 
characters and diſpoſitions of the boys 
committed to his care. To this gentle- 
man he with tears told the unhappy 
diſpoſition of his ſon, and particularly 
that there was an obſtinacy in his temper, 
which he foreſaw would bring the 
youth into misfortunes, if not cured of 
it in time; that no reaſonable method 
had been omitted whilſt the boy was at 
home, but without ſucceſs ; therefore 
begged the favour of him, as a friend, 
not to neglect any thing which he 
thought might conduce to bring fo good 


a work 
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a work to perfection. The doctor an- 
ſwered, That he might depend on his 
friendſhip; and kept his word. 

At the requeſt of the father, here he 
ſtaid till he was eighteen years of age, 


and then went to Oxford as a gentleman 
commoner, the father flattering himſelf 


that the habitation of the muſes and 

races would alter his temper. But alas! 
he behaved in ſuch a ſtrange manner at 
this place, that in leſs than two years he 
was expelled the univerſity. 

Upon the young gentleman's return 
home, the wiſe parent, inſtead of re- 
proaching him with his ill conduct, 
was ſilent on this article, and amuſed 
him in the day time with rural diverſi- 
ons, and in the evenings with diſcourſes 
on various ſubjects, to try if lenity and 
reaſon were capable of making any im- 
preſſion on his ſavage temper. And as 
the old gentleman was of revolution 
principles, he endeavoured to infuſe into 
the breaſt of his ſon the ſpirit of liberty, 
with an eloquence worthy the ſubject 
on which he treated; and it was on this 
occaſion, that the young gentleman, for 
the firſt time, liſtened with attention to 
what he ſaid; and when the father had 
H 3 done 
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done ſpeaking, in a rapture anſwered, 
That he was charmed with the diſcourſe, 
and convinced from it, that nothing 
could be more abſurd than to imagine 
the Supreme Being ever intended us to 
be flaves to any of the human race, as 
he hath created us free agents with re- 
gard to himſelf, and left us at full li- 
berty to be happy or miſerable in the 
next world from our own independent 
actions in this. The father, agreeably 
ſurprized at this ſudden change in his 
ſon, ſhed tears of joy, and embraced 
him with a true paternal fondneſs. 

Fromhencethe good old man gathered 
ſome hopes, thaz heaven would further 
inlighten the mind of his ſon, and that 
nothing might be wanting towards it on 
his part, he gave him leave to go to 
London with a handſome allowance, 
and liberty to ſtay there as long as he 
pleaſed ; for the worthy gentleman flat- 
tered himſelf, that the complacency 
which the better ſort of people obſerve 
towards one another in this city, 
would convince him, that obſtinacy was 
a very Improper quality for making a 
man live ealy in the world. But the 
young man did not anſwer his father's 
expecta- 
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expectations, for he was every day get- 
ting into diſagreeable affairs, and was at 
laſt quite abandoned by his acquaintance. 

This neglect made him uneaſy; there- 
fore, to avoid it, deſired leave to go 
abroad, two years after he came to Lon- 
don. To this the father conſented, and 
allowed him ſix hundred pounds a year, 
the father living, till the young gentle- 
man's return, on the intereſt of ſome 
money which he had in the funds, as 
the clear income of his eſtate only a- 


mounted to what he allowed his ſon. 


It was ſix months after he landed at 
Calais, before any body heard from him; 
and we may reaſonably ſuppoſe that the 
only motive for his writing at this time 
was, his drawing a bill of exchange on 
his father, which he did at Liſle in 
French Flanders. The wiſe remon- 
ſtrances that were made to him at Lon- 
don, not to talk too freely on religion 
and politicks in France, were entirely 
neglected; for he hath ſince owned, 
that he employed the firſt fix months 
after his arrival there in learning the 
language, that he might be able to laugh 
at the people, for living in a country 
where they were ſlaves to the prieſts, 
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as well as the king. And I believe he 


was very ſincere in this particular; for 
he managed matters ſo well on theſe 
ſubjects, in a fortified town on the fide 
of Lorain, that one evening after it was 
dark, the town-major came to his Lodg- 
ings, and very civilly told him, the 
governor defired to ſpeak with him in 
the citadel, The Engliſhman had pru- 
dence enough to wait on the major on 
this occaſion, and was ſoon convinced, 

that if he had refuſed to do it, he 
muſt have been conducted thither by 
force; for looking back by accident as 
they went along, he perceived a ſerjeant 
with a file of muſqueteers marching at 
a convenient diſtance behind them. 

When they came to the citadel, our 
gentleman was uſhered into a bed- 
chamber, which had no other fault but 
that of having a ſkylight to let in the 
day. The major drank a glaſs of wine 
with him, and told him, his orders were 
to leave him in this place; ſo wiſhed 
him a good night, and retired. Here 
he was immured for two months, hav- 
ing all things neceſſary provided for 
him, and an old dumb woman to attend 
him, but was not allowed pen and ink, 

or 
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6r the liberty to ſee any perſon. His 
footman was brought into the citadel, 
and not permitted to go out of the 
gate during his maſter's confinement z 
and all his baggage was likewiſe care- 
fully locked up, except what was im- 
mediately neceſſary for his uſe. When 
the two months were expired, the major 
made him a viſit, told him his fault, and 
let him know, that if the French wanted 
Engliſh liberty, they had their lenity ; 
and further informed him, that his foot- 
man was at the door, and a poſt-chaiſe 
with his baggage waited to carry him 
out of the kingdom, and begged that 
for his own ſafety he would not return 
into it till he had learned more pru- 
dence, That the ſhorteſt way out of 
the country was by Luxemburg, and 
the ſafeſt by Namur; but he was at li- 
berty to chuſe which rout he pleaſed. 
The Engliſhman anſwered, That he 
did not think it poſſible to fall into 
worſe hands than the French, there- 
fore ſhould chuſe the ſhorteſt road; for 
the ſooner he was out of their territories 
the better; ſo getting into the chaiſe, 
with his footman, ordered the poſtilion 
to drive to Luxemburg, From hence 
he 
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he went to Bruſtels, and ſoon after gave 
convincing proofs, that he carried his 
obſtinacy along with him; for one day 
being at a publick ordinary, the pre- 
tender was mention'd, which gave our 
countryman an opportunity to inveigh 
bitterly againſt him, and all his adhe- 
rents; nor were the papiſts forgot on 
this occaſion. An Iriſh gentleman, in 
the ſervice of France happening to be 
there, modeſtly defired him in Englith 
to ſay no more on ſubjects which were 
very ungrateful to every body preſent, 
as they were all Roman Catholicks, and 
their ſentiments on theſe points very 
different from his. This gentle rebuke, 
inſtead of calming the Engliſhman, 
inflamed him the more, and was the 
cauſe of his making perſonal reflections 
on the officer. On the other hand, the 
officer, ſeeing his honour concerned, 
defired the other to aſk pardon for the 
aſfronts which he had given him with- 
out cauſe, and the affair ſhould go no 
further. The Engliſhman owned the 
other was in the right, but declared, 
he rather choſe to fight him than to 
have it ſaid, he had atked a pretender's 
man patdon, They fought accordingly, 
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and the Engliſhman was run through 
the body, but not mortally wounded, 
The footman privately gave an account 
of all theſe tranſactions to his father, 
who ſeeing no hopes of reclaiming his 


ſon, ordered him home. 


Soon after his return, the young 
gentleman fell in Jove with an agreeable 
young lady ; and the old man, being 
unwilling to loſe this opportunity of 
ſettling his ſon, parted with four hun- 
dred pounds a year, in hopes that a total 
change would be made in his ſon's 
unhappy diſpoſition, by the lady's pru- 
dence and ſweetneſs of temper. But 
all the father's care was of no ſignifica- 
tion, for this wretch, after he had three 
children by his wife, took it into his 
head, that they were baſtards, and, 
without the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, 
perſiſted obſtinately in his opinion. You 
may ſuppoſe the lady was not very hap- 
py with ſuch a huſband, therefore will 
not be ſurprized to hear, that he al- 
moſt killed her with blows, and then 
turned her and his children out of doors, 
who found a refuge at his father's. Ir- 
ritated at this, he went to law with his 
father, for harbouring his wife, and 
| after- 
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afterwards brought ejectments againſt 
the old gentleman for the reſt of the 
eſtate, without the leaſt ſoundation. 

After the law had obliged him to 
let his wife and father be at peace, he 
conſidered all the perſons who were on 
the jury, when the ejectment was tried, 
as people who had highly injured him, 
and took opportunities of going to law 
with each of them, which, with the 
following folly, engaged him in great 
debts. 

His wife being turned out of doors, 
he confidered himſelf as a ſingle man, 
and roved among the female adventurers - 
till he became particularly attached to 
one of this ſort, whom he met with at 
a country fair, and took into his houſe. 
The nymph careſſed him in an extraor- 
dinary manner, profeſſed a great love 
for him, and ſeemed inconſolable at the 
thoughts of parting with him. Our 
happy lover gave credit to a harlot's 
tears, and became more than ever en- 
amoured with her ; which was the point 
ſhe aimed at, as this gave her ſufficient 
ſecurity for diſpoſing of her favours to 
more than one in the neighbourhood. 
But the perſon who pleaſed her moſt 

was 


E 

was a young ſurgeon, who had ſpent a 
pretty fortune, and was as abandon- 
ed for a man as ſhe for a woman. 
This young tellow had been at Paris, 
where he made a greater proficiency in 
libertiniſm, than in ſurgery, and im- 
bibed that inclination for pleaſure which 
ruined him. He was handſome, danced 
agreeably, ſung well, had an eaſy air, 
and was maſter of the common chit- 
chat which women of her character 
cannot reſiſt. His profeſſion brought 
him frequently to our hero's houſe, 
which afforded the lovers an oppor- 
tunity to bring their amour to perfection. 
The lady really became as much en- 
amoured of the ſurgeon, as ſhe pre- 
tended to be of her keeper ; and the 
young man wanting money, ſhe ſup- 
plied him out of the other's purſe. The 
neighbours, obſerving the commerce be- 
twixt them, gave intelligence of it to 
the lady's keeper, and were rewarded 
for it with the appellation of fools and 
knaves. After this, a maid ſervant of- 
fered to give him proofs of it, and was 
turned away for talking diſreſpectfully 
of madam. At laſt he was fully con- 
vinced of her treachery, by being ſtrip- 
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ped of every thing valuable in the houſe 


that was portable, and his miſtreſs flying 
away with the ſurgeon. 

His creditors now became clamorous, 
and his injured father offered to aſſiſt 
him in making his affairs eaſy; but 
the dutiful ſon rather choſe to go to 
gaol, than have an obligation to the 
beſt of men. Here he lived for ſome 
years, defying his creditors; but when 
the act of inſolvency paſſed in the year 


1742, if I am not miſtaken, his credi- 


tors compelled him to take the benefit 
of that at; and he, rather than com- 
ply with the terms in it, ventured on a 
trial for his life. How he eſcaped, or 
upon what terms, I do not, know ; but 
he did, and once more returned home, 
where he found himſelf deſpiſed and 
ill treated by his neighbours, who, in- 
ſtead of returning good for evil, ſought 
all opportunities of perſecuting him. 
Irritated at theſe proceedings, and obſti- 
nate as ever, inſtead of taking his wife 
and children home, and living a regular 
life, he renounced his revolution prin- 
ciples, upon the breaking out of the 
laſt rebellion, in hopes of being re- 
yenged on all thoſe whom he imagined 


had 
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had injured him, in caſe the Jacobite 
party ſucceeded in their enterprize. 
With thefe expeCtations he joined the 
pretender, when he was on his march 
to Darby, and, fortunately for his fa- 


mily, was killed in the action near 
Penrith. 
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LET TER. XVI, 


HOUGH I have nothing to add 


concerning your private conduct; 


yet before I enter upon your parhamen- 


tary ſcheme, 1 intend to give my opinion 
on thoſe things which were the ſubject 
of our diſcourſe the morning after we 
had been at Vauxhall, as you then de- 
fired I would put my thoughts on them 
into writing, for your peruſal. 

You may remember, that luxury and 
extravagance, particularly thoſe parts of 
them which regard the middling and 
lower ranks of people, were the prin- 
cipal points upon which we reaſoned : 
I ſhall begin theretore at the reign of 
queen Anne, when fine cloaths and fine 
equipages were ſo ſeldom ſeen, and fo 
much diſpiſed by people of faſhion, that 
thoſe who made a figure in them were 
honoured with the title of beaux. And 
more fully to convince you of this truth, 
I ſhall inform you, that one day looking 
at the picture of a noble lord dreſſed 


in a plain velvet coat and a brocaded 


waiſtcoat, with a white ſtaff in his hand, 
a worthy 
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2 worthy ſon of this peer told me, his 


father wore that ſuit of cloaths on three 
different birth-days of his royal miſtreſs ; 
which were conſtantly laid by as uſeleſs 
lumber, when the day was finiſhed. 
However, after the peace of Utrecht 


things took a different turn; for then 


our youth were at liberty to go into 
France, that nurſery of foppery, from 
whence they ſeldom brought any thing 
except the vices of the country and fine 
cloaths. But what gave the fatal ſtroke 
to the modeſt Engliſh dreſs was, the 
unfortunate year 1720. The infatuation 
was then general among all ranks and 
degrees of people; and it is impoſſible 
to deſcribe the riotous manner in which 
the ſeemingly fortunate lived, during the 
thort time they were poſſeſſed of their 
imaginary riches. The fineſt holland, 
and beſt Flanders lace not being good 
enough to be ſhirts and garniture for 
fellows, who a few years before had 
hone belonging to them : nor were they 
content with the common method of 
dreſſing their meat, but had hams boilled 
in champain ; with other follies till 
more extracrdinary. 


I Well; 
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Well; the riches fled, but the evil 
remained behind, which, far from loſing 
ground, ſeems to increaſe every day. 
Before the above period, the moſt weal- 
thy merchants ſeldom or ever went be- 
yond a gold button on their coats, and 
a waiſtcoat from Lyons ; but now you 
ſee all ranks of people in ruffles and lace; 
and each theatre filled with more ſpecta- 
tors every winter, than uſually went to 
one of them, when Drury-lane play- 
houſe was without a rival. Nor is this 
at all ſurpriſing, as you can ſcarce meet 
with a journeyman or an apprentice, at 
preſent, who doth not pretend to be a 
judge of poetry, muſick, and the juſt- 
neſs of action; the art of thriving be- 
ing no longer ſtudied by young tradeſ- 
men, but obliged to give place to po- 
liter knowledge. And what is the con- 
ſequence of theſe things? why, con- 
tinual bankruptcies, daily robberies, and 
frequent murders. 

It would be highly unreaſonable, to 
refuſe a tradeſman the liberty of taking 
a little recreation with his family ; but 

then he ought to do it in a manner 
ſuitable to his ſtation, for aiming at 


higher things is conſtantly attended with 
an 


We 

an improper expence. As for example, 
when a ſhopkeeper drives his fine wife 
in a Chaiſe and pair, with his waiſtcoat 
bedaubed with lace, and a hired coach- 
man in a genteel livery behind, by way 
of ſervant, the cunning innkeepers, at 
the places where they amuſe themſelves, 
take advantage of their folly, and make 
them pay for their pride ; by which 
means it frequently coſts them five or 
ſix and twenty ſhillings, in a borrowed 
character, when ſeven or eight would 
have made them fare deliciouſly in their 
own. The ſame inconvenience ariſes 
at theſe new-invented diverſions; for 
the maſter of a family becomes a ſub- 
ſeriber out of ceconomy, and, that this 
money may not be thrown away, the 
huſband and wife lay out fifty pounds to 
make themſelves fit company for their 
betters; and, as I have hinted before, 
ſpend their money agreeable to the cha- 
racter they have aſſumed, 

It is a common cuſtom to complain, 
that trade is dead, and the times hard ; 
but I am convinced there never was ſo 
great a national trade carried on as at 
preſent; for, as our trade chiefly con- 
ſiſts in our own product and manu- 
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factures, and the product of our co- 
lonies, it is not eaſily turned into ano- 
ther channel; and when it happens 
that any particular part fails, new diſ- 
coveries and a greater trade in other 
branches do more than make amends. 
And further, theſe diſcontented gen- 
try do not conſider, that ſince the 
peace of Utrecht there are near two- 
thirds more people concerned in the 
ſeveral branches of trade than were be- 
fore that time, and conſequently there 
cannot be ſuch large ſums for each in- 
dividual, though there is, upon the 
whole, much more gained by the nati- 
on; which is far from doing any damage 
to trade, as it makes induſtry the more 
neceſſary. However, let this be as it 
may, it would ſuit theſe gentlemen 
much better to put in practice that plain 
maxim, by which their anceſtors grew 
rich, keep your ſhop, and your ſhop ill 
keep you, than to rail at the times. But 
inſtead of purſuing this wife ſcheme, 
people who are only coming into buli- 
neſs have their nag and country lodg- 
ings; and thoſe in middling circum- 
ſtances, a chaiſe and country houlc; 


things unknown to their fathers, til 
| | they 


f 


they were in the decline of liſe, and 


eaſy in their fortunes. 


From hence I conclude, that want 
of trade is not the cauſe of ſo many 
bankruptcies, but extravagance ; there- 
fore the buſineſs is to cure this evil, 
which in time may throw every thing 
into confuſion; as people who make 
themſelves neceſſitous by their vices, are 
always ready to mutiny, in hopes of 
getting ſomething by convulſions in the 
ſtate, I know you will anſwer me, 
that the evil is great, but what method 
can be taken to cure it, in a country 
where ſo little regard is paid to penal 
laws as in this? 1 own there is great 
reaſon in what you ſay, however, I ſtill 
think a remedy may be applied, which 
will prove an effectual cure; but then 
the great muſt give up the ſwords and 
laced coats of thoſe ſervants who are 
at preſent ſtiled officers, which term doth 
very well in Ftance, from whence it 
lately came, and where it is common 
to ſee the camp equipages of perſons of 
diſtinction conſiſt in ninety or one hun- 
dred ſervants; but ſeems as improper to 
be uſed in this country, as it would be 
to compare the magnificent hotels in 
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Paris with our houſes of four or five 
windows in front, which help to make 
up a row in ſome dirty ſtreet, and be- 
cauſe their owners and inhabitants hap- 

en to be men of- title, to call them 
ſuch and ſuch particular houſes. Nor 
do I think it in any manner proper, that 
ſervants out of livery ſhould be permit- 
ted to wear ſwords in London ; for by 
this means the firſt in rank are liable to 
be attacked by Valet-de-chambres, if 
they reſort to publick places, where 
theſe gentry ſwarm, dreſſed as fine as 
their maſters, and frequently in their 
cloaths. | | 
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LEI TER VEL 


Perceive many will cry out, that my 
ſcheme to reform our manners is an 
open attack upon our liberty: but I ſay 
it is only an attack upon licentiouſneſs; 
for, without a proper ſubordination, no 
government can ſubſiſt; therefore every 
body is at liberty to propoſe ſuch me- 
thods as they think will be the moſt con- 
ducive to this end, and to make all per- 
ſons ſatisfied with the ſtation allotted 
them by Providence, as at preſent the 
lower orders of our fellow- ſubjects are 
ſo infatuated with pleaſure and liberti- 
niſm, that their wants are become much 
greater than their means, and they ſcarce 
know in what degree of life they are 
placed. 

The Dutch are a free people, as well 
as ourſelves; yet there is not any body 


in Holland attempts to exceed their pro- 


per dreſs, the garb of the magiſtrates 
being always ſuitable to their gravity, 
the traders modeſt, and that of the com- 
mon people decent. As for the miad- 
ſervants, they never quit their round- 
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ear'd caps, jackets and ſhort petticoats; 

and I think there are not in Europe 

women, in their ſtation, ſo well dreſſed. 
They are never ſeen in dirty linnen, 
greaſy cloaths, daggled petticoats, or 
with holes in their ſtockings ; but it is 
quite the reverſe with our maid-ſervants, 
fix days in the week; and I believe if 
you examine theſe long- petticoat gentry 
a little cloſely, you will find holes in 
their ſtockings, full as large as that Mr. 
Hogarth hath humorouſly placed in a 
lady's hoſe in the Harlot's Progreſs. 
However, to make us amends for their 
dirtineſs on the week days, they are 
decked out on ſundays beyond all rule 
or decency, with their fly caps, filk 
gowns, monſtrous hoop-petticoats, and 
great French pocket-holes. For which 
reaſon, if we ſtrip theſe ladies of their 
cane hoops, it cannot do much harm 
to trade or liberty. 

I ſhall now give you the heads of a 
bill, which I think, if carried into ex- 
ecution, will effectually put a ſtop to 
any further progreſs of idleneſs and 
extravagance, of which we ſo juſtly 
complain; for if we can but gain the 
tradeſman and mechanick, we 5 
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have much difficulty with the common 
labouring people, who, when they ſee 
their maſters, as they term thoſe wha 
employ them, ſet ſeriouſly about a re- 
formation, they will readily follow ſuch 
good examples. 


The heads of a bill propoſed, for the better 
regulating the dreſs of tradeſmen, &c. 


HAT no tradeſman, ſhopkeeper, 

or mechanick, be permitted to 
wear gold or ſilver lace, or embroide 
in gold or filver, on their cloaths, or 
upon their hats, by way of ornament, 
or otherwiſe. 

That the ſons of tradeſmen, Sc. be 
not permitted to wear gold or filver lace, 
or embroidery in gold or ſilver, till they 
come to the age of twenty-one years ; 
and then only if they do not come 
within this act, in any other manner 
than as ſons of tradeſmen, &c. 

That no tradeſman, Cc. be permitted 
to wear ſwords, except when they are 
upon a journey, for the ſafety of their 
perions, | 

That the wives and daughters of 
tradeſmen, &c. be not permitted to wear 

any 
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any diamonds, or other precious ſtones, 
by way of ornament, or otherwiſe, rings 
for the fingers excepted. 

That the wives and daughters of 
tradeſmen, &c. be not permitted to 
wear gold or filver lace, or embroidery 
in gold or filver, on their cloaths, hand- 
kerchiefs, or other ornament for the 
neck, ſtays, or head- tire. 

That the wives and daughters, &c. 
be not permitted to wear any lace made 
of thread, ſuch as Bone lace, Bruſſels 
lace, Mechlin lace, &c. 

That journeymen, apprentices, book- 
keepers, or any other perſon, in the 
ſtate of ſervitude, be not allowed to wear 
gold lace, &c. during the time that 
they ſhall continue in ſuch ſtate of ſer- 
vitude, 

That no journeyman, apprentice, 
book-keeper, &c. be permitted to wear 
a ſword, except upon a journey. 

That this act take place, with regard 
to the wives of tradeſmen, Cc. only dur- 
ing the lives of their reſpective huſbands, 
unleſs the widow brings herſelf within 
this act, by carrying on ſome trade or 
bulineſs, 


That 


— 
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That the act take place, with regard 
to the daughters of tradeſmen, only 
during the lives of their reſpective fa- 
thers. 

That if any tradeſman, &c. retires 
from bufineſs, then the ſaid act to ceaſe, 
ſo far as regards the faid tradeſman and 
his family. 

That all ſingle women, uſing any art 
or buſineſs, ſhall be deemed to be with- 
in this act. 

That all journey- women, female ap- 
prentices, wives and daughters of men, 
who gain their bread by labour, and 
maid-ſervants, ſhall be deemed to be 
within this act. 

That when any ſingle woman, uſing 
any art or buſineſs, or the daughter of 
any tradeſman, Sc. marries, ſuch per- 
ſon ſhall be conſidered as the wife 
of the man ſhe marries, and no other- 
wiſe, with regard to this act. 

That all merchant adventurers be ex- 
cepted out of this act. 

That all perſons dealing only in 


wholeſale be excepted out of this act, 


provided they do not keep any ſhop or 
warehouſe open to the ſtreet, for the 


ſale of their goods. | 
That 
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That all livery ſervants be excepted 
out of this act. 


If I thought myſelf worthy to offer 
my opinion on the penalties to be in- 
flicted on the breach of this law, I 
Mould give it in the following manner. 


That for the firſt offence, any tradeſ- 
man, &c. commits, he ſha!l have the 
nature of his offence wrote in capital 
gold letters on a board, which ſhall be 
ſet in his ſhop-window, or over his 


door, for ſix days following one ano- 


ther ; and for which he ſhall be at the 
expence. 

For the ſecond offence the ſame pu- 
niſhment. 

For the third, he ſhall be obliged to 
walk, with a paper on his breaft, to 
the Royal Exchange, ſix days follow- 
ing one another, guarded by the proper 
officers of juſtice, and ſtand at the en- 
trance into the Exchange from twelve 
till two each day. 

That for the fourth offence, if a free- 
man ,of the city of London, he ſhall 
forfeit his freedom, and have his oy 
ſhut up, and not ſuffered to exerciſe 


his 


E 
his trade or buſineſs within ten miles of 
London. And if ſuch offender is not 
a freeman, he ſhall not be allowed to 
take up or purchaſe his freedom, nor 
be permitted to exerciſe his trade or bu- 
ſineſs within ten miles of London. 

If any perſon, who hath no art or 
trade, and is in the ſtate of ſervitude, or 
gains his bread by labour, offend, he 
ſhall be fined and impriſoned. 

As to the women, I do not think 
any puniſhment for them equal to con- 
finement; therefore would impriſon 
them, for more or leſs time, as ſhall 
be thought proper. 


You have now my plan before you ; 
and I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
the defire of figuring it in the world, 
and the pride of appearing to be ſupe- 
rior in rank to their real ſtation, are 
the principal cauſes why tradeſmen and 


their families are ſo frequently ſeen at 


Vauxhall, &c. For, by the liberty al- 
lowed in theſe places to all well-dreſſed 

erſons, our traders may in ſome mea- 
ſure be ſaid to keep company with per- 
ſons of the firſt rank; which raiſes a 
new diſlike to the compter, and often 
cauſes 
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cauſes them to purſue high pleaſures, 


till they are undone. Therefore, when 
their unfitting ornaments are taken a- 
way, and a tradeſman and his family 
become as well known by their dreſs, as 
a ſoldier by his regimentals, the ſame 
pride that now brings them to theſe 
places, will then keep them at home. 

And when they find themſelves un- 
der the neceſſity of ſearching for friends 
and companions, among perſons of their 
own rank, their reliſh for trade and in- 
duſtry will return, and in time fortunes 
be raiſed, ſufficient to make themſelves 
and children happy ; for by this means, 
they will be enabled to beſtow on their 
ſons ſuch liberal educations, as may tend 
to make them hereafter ornaments to 
their country, and have proper time to 
ſee their daughters well inſtructed in 
virtue, and every thing neceſſary towards 
becoming dutitul children, and careful 
and obedient wives; an ambition cer- 
tainly more worthy of rational beings, 
than waſting their ſubſtance in idle 
pleaſures. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XVIII. 


S it is natural for people to be fond 
of their own era and ſee 
perfections in them which are not ſo 
viſible to others; I cannot ſtop here, 
but, with a parental fondneſs, muſt en- 
deavour to ſhow you, that my brat 1s 
not only of uſe to traders, but a friend 
to trade. | 
Not many years ago, a merchant of 
Valenciennes owned to me, that before 
the act of parliament paſſed for pro- 
hibiting cambricks and lawns, the French 
took yearly near five hundred thouſand 
pounds, moſtly in guineas, for theſe com- 
modities ; the Engliſh, who carried or 
{ent over the ſpecies of their country, 
having, I think, nine pence profit upon 
each guinea, At the ſame time the 
French were very glad of this opportu- 
nity to reccive the guineas, as they were 
convenient to pay the Engliſh runners 
ot wool, who by this means were free 
from the danger of being detected in 
their wickedneſs, by receiving bills of 
exchange, or foreign. coin. I cannot 


lay 
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ſay poſitively what they do at preſent, 


though I am ſenſible, there is a great 
ſmuggling trade carried on from Dun- 
kirk, Oſtend, Fluſhing, Middleburg, 
Terveer, and Rotterdam, to almoſt all 
the parts of this ifland ; therefore I pre- 
ſume the French till get the guineas, 
though not in ſo eaſy a manner as before 
the act paſſed. 

As brocades, embroideries, gold and 
filver lace, Mechlin and Bruſſels lace, 
are conſiderable articles in this contra- 
band trade, I am of opinion, that if 
this project was carried into execution, 
it would in a great meaſure put a ſtop 
to the running of wool, as well as to 
ſmuggling the above- mention d com- 
modities; provided that abominable 
cuſtom of ſending our guineas to Rot- 
terdam was intirely laid aſide. Every 
body knows the damage we receive by 
having our wool ſent out of our coun- 
try; therefore I ſhall ſay nothing about 
it, nor of the brocades and embroideries, 
or the gold and filver lace ſmuggled 
into it ; but. ſhall mention ſomethin 
with regard to the Mechlin and Bruſſels 
lace. 


The 
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The goods we ſend into the Auſtrian 
Netherlands are ſcarce worth mention- 
ing, being of ſuch ſmall value; and even 
that part of them which goes to Ant- 
werp paſſes through the hands of the 
Dutch, who conſequently have ſome 
ſhare in the profit. As for cloths of all 
kinds, the people of theſe countries are 
intirely ſupplied with them from the 
dutchy of Limburgh; and though their 
fine cloths are not equal in goodneſs to 
the Engliſh broad cloths, yet they are 
far from being bad, and grow better 
every day. I believe it is difficult to 
come to the knowledge of the quantity 
and value of the Bruſſels and Mechlin 
laces, which are yearly brought into 
Great Britain, as ſcarce half comes to 


the Cuſtom-houſe, eſpecially of thoſe 


called edgings. And as we daily per- 
ceive from experience, that there is no 
means of preventing the ſmuggling of 
them, but by a prohibition which this 
ſcheme amounts to, and a more effectual 
one than that for prohibiting cambricks 
and lawns, as it is impoſſible to play 
thoſe tricks with laces, that are done 
with French cambricks and lawns. 
Theſe things being allowed, we ſhall 
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by this means reduce a ruinous trade 
almoſt to nothing; as the principal 
cuſtomers of the ſmugglers of laces are 
thoſe who will be prohibited wearing 
them; and what remains of the lace- 
trade muſt neceſſarily fall into the hands 
of the fair trader; our guineas will not 
travel abroad, and the runners of wool 
find greater difficulties in carrying on 
their infamous trade. 

I muſt likewiſe add, that the Herald's 
office formerly had its merit in aſſiſting 
to keep up a proper diſtinction betwixt 
the gentry and commonalty. But at 
preſent the ſubſtance is gone, and no- 
thing but the ſhadow remains, for want 
of a proper power to ſupport the laws 
of the Earl-marſhal's court, whoſe or- 
ders and penalties are rendered of no 
effect, by the method now practiſed, of 
removing the cauſes of this court into 
Weſtminſter-hall, where the damage 
done is only conſidered. From hence 
flows the cauſe why every low-born 
perſon who happens to bear the name 
or likeneſs of the name of a gentleman, 
boldly aſſumes the arms of that family, 
ſtruts in the ſtolen armour, and calls 
himſelf a gentleman, which brows down 
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all diſtinction. The heralds have alſo 
for ſome time neglected their perambu- 
lations through the different counties, on 
account of the great expence that attends 
them; by which means country gen- 
tlemen have not the opportunity that 
they ought to have of regiſtering them- 
ſelves and families; which in time will 
occaſion great difficulties, in ſettling 
titles to peerages, and heirs to eſtates, 
as gentlemen's families and their inter- 
marriages in the ſeveral deſcents regu- 
larly regiſtred, ſhow, with the utmoſt 
exactneſs, the heirs at law of every 
gentleman and gentlewoman in England. 
To me this good alone ſeems ſufficient 
to deſerve the attention of the legiſlature, 
tho' I am ſenſible it would likewiſe have 
a good effect towards keeping new-raiſed 
people within the due bounds of ſub- 
ordination, when they were convinced, 
hat bearing arms to which they had no 
itle, would ſubject them to be expoſed 
and puniſhed. 

I ſhall not preſume to regulate the 
:onduct of people of fortune; but leave 
gentlemen to ſpend their eſtates in fuch 
manner as beſt ſuits their inclination ; 
and ſhall be extremely well ſatisfied it 
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I can bring the lower orders of the peo- 
ple to follow their proper avocations 
with induſtry; as by this means their 
morals will be greatly amended, and 
many among them not only become 
rich, but good men, and proper perſons 
to purchaſe the eſtates of ſuch gentle- 
men as ſpend them wantonly ; for our 
traders, by their good example, will 
eſtabliſh, where-ever they ſettle, that 
ſimplicity of manners which we fo 
juſtly applaud in our anceſtors, and 
never think of imitating. 

I do not pretend to ſay, that what | 
have wrote to you on the cure of this 
dreadful diſtemper, which we at preſent 
labour under, 1s an infallible remedy; 
but that I think it would ſucceed, if put 
in practice: however, if you do not 
reliſh this propoſal, but think it ridicu- 
lous, I give you free leave to laugh at 
my Utopian ſcheme, 
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EET LIER | NC 
* that remains at preſent is to en- 


quire into this ſcheme of yours, 
tor coming into Parliament. By what 
you mention, I find there are ſome 
people in the county of who have 
pitched upon you as a proper perſon to 
be a candidate at the next general 
election. Theſe people you call your 
friends; but in reality they are only ſo 
to themſelves, for they want to make 
uſe of your purſe, to revive their own 


| expiring intereſt, and be revenged of 


the preſent members, who have worſted 
them in their Jaſt encounter. But in 
the firſt place, it is not an eaſy matter 
to conquer a victorious army with beaten 
troops ; and in the next, you will find 
that theſe friends of yours do not intend 
to lay out a fingle ſhilling in your ſer- 
vice, but to place the whole to your 
account. Beſides, ſo many things hap- 
pen on theſe occaſions betwixt the 
proſpect and poſſeſſion, that you are 
never ſure of the game, till the return 
is in your pocket. I remember a ball 
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given in a certain county, on a wrong 
day, though without any ill deſign, cof 
a gentleman ſome thouſands, and, not- 
withſtanding all his efforts, occaſioned 
his antagoniſt to be returned. But ſup- 
poſe you gain your point the firſt time, 
at a great expence, and totally rout the 
enemy, you mult allow that theſe friend; 
of yours will have it in their power, by 
joining their forces to the beaten party, 
to pull you down, as they now want 
to do the preſent members ; therefore 
you mult be their ſlave, inſtead of re- 
prefentative, or umbrage will be taken 
at your conduct, 

Elections are dangerous things, and 
prove too frequently the ruin of thoſe 
people whoſe vanity or ambition prompt 
them to obtain a ſeat in P———! 
I knew a worthy gentleman, whoſe me— 
mory deſerves a tear, an. inſtructive in- 
ſtance of this kind. When young he 
was flattered with having greater abili— 
ties than came to his ſhare, which made 
him defirous to get into P 6+ ja 
vacancy happens in a conſiderable town, 
where his family had formerly ſerved; 
he becomes a candidate, and obtains 1 


ſeat in St. Stephen's Chapel. Here his 
natural 
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natural fire, and want of proper ballaſt 
to his vanity, put him upon projects to 
which he was not in any manner equal: 
however, he was rewarded for his en- 
deavours With a place of one thouſand 
pounds a year. A new contelt ariſes on 
this occaſion, and after this another, 
which intirely ſunk him, and too late 
convinced him, that he was a bad ſtateſ- 
man, and no extraordinary orator, and 
that he muſt live for the future in a ſtate 
of dependency on every m r who 
ſat at the helm of affairs, and get a 
C hb h, if he thought of com- 
ing any more into P=——t, as he was 
not able to ſupport another conteſt at the 
place where he was elected. His ſpirit, 
unable to bear theſe mortifications, threw 
him into a diſorder, that in a ſhort time 
carried him into another world; by 
which means his acquaintance were de- 
prived of a ſincere friend, and a good- 
natured eaſy companion. 

I muſt likewiſe tell you, that you 
are not of the proper paſte to make a 
m- favourite; for I know you 
are too much of a rough Briton, to 
take any fort of impreſſion which a 
great man pleaſes to give you; and if I 
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judge right, you would heſitate at a 
diſagreeable command, and, if you 
thought it unreaſonable, diſobey, which 
would intirely ruin you ; for it is with 
m rs, as among the Roman Catho- 
licks, he that is guilty of one error in 
point of faith, is judged to be guilty of 
all. Nor is it to be wondered at; for 
intereſt forms theſe friendſhips, and 
conſequently it is natural that intereſt 
ſhould diflolve them. 

I ſhall finiſh this letter with the words 
Gulliver puts into the mouths of his royal 
ghoſts, which would have been more 
properly ſpoken by their m rs, in 
the following manner : that they did 
never once prefer any perſon of merit, 
but by miſtake, neither would they do 
it if they were to live again; becauſe 
that poſitive, confident, reſtive temper, 
which virtue infuſes into a man, 1s a 


_ perpetual clog to publick buſineſs. 
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LET TER-IXT 


TS are looked upon as the 
C: center of power, wealth and ho- 
nours ; therefore it is reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that various kinds of characters 
appear at theſe places; but the dithculty 
of getting acceſs to ps, and the in- 
ſolence of their m rs, ſoon make 
the modeſt man retreat. Men of morals 
are frequently ſhocked at the meaſures 
propoſed to them ; and thoſe of birth 
and true ſpirit cannot bear the thoughts 
of cringing to men who are inferior to 
them in every thing but power and 
riches. For this reaſon the road to great- 
neſs becomes open to men of vicious 
characters, who eaſily look over all fort 
of difficulties, to raiſe their fortunes. 
However, I think a man may ſerve 
his prince with honour, and his country 
with integrity; and at the ſame time I 
firmly believe, there have been patriots 
in all ages, and that there are at preſent, 
whom my weak pen cannot, ſufficiently 
praiſe. As for thoſe whom fate hath 
inatched from us within theſe few years, 
light 
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light lies the earth upon them, and all 
the fragrant flowers which virtue doth 
produce adorn their tombs. 

Moſt people think they are capable of 
governing, but very few are really ſo, 
A man ought to have a call to the mi- 
niſtry of the ſtate, as well as the goſpel; 
the neceſſary qualifications for the laſt 
ſuiting extremely well with the firſt. 
As to the ambitious man, he is the moſt 
improper perſon imaginable ; for there 
is not any thing he will not attempt to 
get into power, nor any thing he will 
omit to maintain it. The true intereſt of 
every country is very eaſy for the natives 
to know; but it is not to be expected 
that the ambitious man will purſue this 
intereſt any further than it ſquares with 
his own power. Wars are frequently 
of uſe to m rs of abſolute monarchs, 
and peace as neceſſary to m rs in a 
free government. Misfortunes in wars 
abroad generally raiſe ſtorms at home, 
and frequently tumble down ms 
in the laſt; therefore, whether peace is 
the national intereſt, or not, at the time 
an ambitious man is at the head of affairs, 
he will certainly maintain it as long as 
poiſible, and give up the honour and 
{53 intereſt 
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intereſt of his country, rather than by 
vigorous meſaures run the riſk of loſing 
his employments. 

In thoſe countries where deſpotiſm 
reigns, the prince is ſurrounded with 
the ſlaves of his miniſters, who are not 
only ſpies for their maſter, but ready to 
revolt, whenever the ſovereign hath a 
mind to change hands, or alter his mea- 
ſures. The mareſchal D'Ancre was 
judged to be ſo very dangerous to the 
prince, that Lewis XIII. thought it pru- 
dent to have him aſſaſſinated within his 
palace-gates. And Monſ. Fouquet had 
ſuch a number of dependents, and ſo 
many people attached to his fortune, 
that the mighty monarch Lewis XIV. 
durſt not venture to arreſt him at Paris, 
but made a journey to Nantz, for that 
purpoſe. Indeed in a free country, like 
our's, there is no danger of ſuch a thing 
happening. 

I frequently read over the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, her conduct being the 
ſtandard by which I try the management 
of ſtate affairs in the preſent times, as I 
do not think the true intereſt of England 
was ever more cloſely purſued than in 


the reign of this princeſs ; and every one 
muſt 
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muſt allow, that her prudence ſhines 
forth on all occaſions, particularly in 
her choice of m rs and ambaſſa- 
dors ; for it doth not appear to me, that 
any body ſince her time hath ſurpaſſed 
Burleigh in integrity, or Walſhingham 
in abilities or diſintereſtedneſs. Nor 
were her ambaſſadors much inferior to 
her m rs; it being recorded, that 
ſhe always ſent perſons of the firſt rank 
on embaſſies of compliment, and men 
of abilities on matters of buſineſs. In- 
deed ſhe had occaſion for all the wiſdom 
of her counſellors in thoſe difficult times 
in which ſhe lived; and they never for- 
feited the good opinion ſhe had of them, 
but conducted her with honour and 
ſafety during her long reign. I can- 
not fay ſo much for her ſucceſſor, whoſe 
embaſſadors and negotiators were con- 
tinually duped. Nor is it in any man- 
ner ſurpriſing; for this prince's cour- 
tiers had not the modeſty of the great 
Oxenſtiern's ſon, who thought he had 
not ſutiicient experience to undertake an 
embaily on which his father propoſed 
to employ him, which occaſioned this 
memorable ſaying of the chancellor of 
Sweden, My ſor, You do not know how 
| little 
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little wiſdom is employed in governing the 
world. The candidates for places in 
James the firſt's time were of Oxen- 
ſtiern's opinion; therefore all attempted 
to get into the higheſt employments, 
and too many ſucceeded ; which 1s one 
reaſon why the annals of this prince ap- 
pear to an Engliſhman in a diſagreeable 
light. Therefore, if it ſhould ever hap- 
pen that you are great, take care never 
to deceive your prince, by recommend- 
ing people of little merit, as proper per- 
ſons to ſerve him; let not a favourite 
miſtreſs govern you in things where 
your maſter's honour, or your own 
credit is concerned; nor permit a 
mean fellow to creep into a place which 
ought to be filled by a gentleman, be- 
cauſe he hath been uſeful in your private 

leaſures. In ſhort, follow the example 
of theſe worthy men who at preſent are 
on the ſtage ; for look but around, and 
you will be charmed to ſee the places 
at home and abroad filled with men 
who ſupport their. employments with fo 
much dignity, that their conduct reflects 
honour on their patrons, who, we may 


reaſonably ſuppoſe in the choice of them 
ob- 
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obſerved queen Elizabeth's rule, in ſtrict- 
ly inquiring into the morals and private 
characters of the perſons ſhe intended 
to promote ; that wiſe princeſs fre- 


quently ſaying, If the man was not re- 


ſpected, the magiſtrate would not be 
revered. 
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LETTER XXI. 


T is a common thing to hear people 
ſay, with great admiration, fuch a 
one is a profound politician ! but if this 
word means a man who hath more art 
than integrity, as I think it doth, ſuch a 
one cannot expect to gain immortal 
glory by his actions ; for, certainly, to 
arrive at the temple of Fame, it is ne- 
ceſſary to pals through that of Virtue. 
Cardinal Richlieu was a great politician, 
but no body can fay, he was a good 
man. We may admire his abilities, but 
then we muſt condemn him for bathing 
himſelf in the blood of his fellow-ſub- 
jects, and building his fortune on the ruin 
of his country. Indeed this man and 
{ome others are remembered only to be 
reproached ; but the lives of moſt poli- 
ticians paſs away like a dream, for they 
are no ſooner dead than forgot ; the 
buſy world being too much employed 
in cringing to thoſe who take their places, 
to have leiſure for thinking on men who 
are no longer capable of ſerving them. 
But happy for us, this is a trade we are 
| not 
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not acquainted with, Lord Rocheſter 
declaring, That Britiſh policy 1s one of 
thoſe things which cnd in nothing. 

I begin to be tired with theſe politicks 
and parliamentary affairs; therefore, that 
we may finiſh them with this letter, I 
will ſuppoſe you ſafely ſeated in the 
houſe, and conſidering which way) 
act; and, that you may not loſe yc 
time in ſo doing, point out a method for 
you to follow, which hath been often 
practiſed with ſucceſs, when men have 
had abilities to ſupport their rms y 
Set up for a patriot, cry out, O liberty 
O my country ! and rail at bad m rs 
till you get a place to your liking. But 
now I have laid out a plan for you, I 
mult be ſo candid as to declare, it will 
not do at this juncture, though it might 
have ſucceeded when the lower houſe 


was leſs chaſte than at preſent ; beſides, 


the m y is compoſed of men whoſe 
abilities are equal to their integrity, and 
therefo can ot fear an inquiry into their 
conduct. Indeed, in the time of the 
P———t in king Charles the ſecond's 
reign, called the "penſioner 22 t, 
a troubleſome man might have done his 
buſineſs very well, by endeavouring to 

alarm 
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alarm the people with the danger of 
lofing their religion and liberty, as then 
there would have been a good deal of 
truth in his remonſtrances. Of this I 
will leave you to judge, after I have 
related a little hiſtory, which I had from 
the mouth of Mr. Barkſted, ſon to the 


*-egicide of that name, with whom I 
came acquainted at Richard's coffee- 


houſe, Temple-bar. Barkſted was very 
old, and as I always admired theſe living 
hiſtories, ſo we frequently drank a pint. 
of wine together. At thoſe times 1 
liſtened attentively to his diſcourſe, which 
was inſinuating and inſtructive ; he was 
wile from his own misfortunes, and tho 
he had been rather a ſpectator than an 
actor in the world, yet, having admiſſion 
to all the conſiderable perſons of his own 
party, he came to the knowledge of 
many intereſting things relating to our 
religion and liberty, during the reigns 
of Charles the ſecond, James the ſecond, 
and William the third. An ung other 
things, he gave the honour of the act 
of ſettlement to the Tories, with which 
the Whigs have plumed themſelves ſo 
much, and profited ſo well by; but be 
this as it may, ſince we enjoy the good 

L reſulting 
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reſulting from this happy event, it is 
very indifferent to me, who were the 
contrivers of the ſcheme, or brought 
it to perfection. 

J had almoſt forgot that I was going 
to tell you Barkſted's ſentiments on T7 
P t call'd the penſioner P 
Never, he ſaid, were ſuch a groupe of 
raſcals collected together as the majority 
cf them. The civil wars brought in 
among us at leaſt the appearance of 
virtue; but theſe men, quite loſt to 
ſhame, laughed at liberty and property, 
took bribes, and received penſions openly, 
and were ready on all occaſions to be- 
tray their country. Nor were their op- 
ponents much better, for they laid down 
this ſtrange maxim, That it was neceſ- 
ſary to oppoſe bad m rs in every 
thing, even when they acted for the good 
of their country, to diſtreſs them in ſuch 
a manner, that they ſhould be obliged 
to quit the ſtage to honeſter men. Now 
theſe honeſter men were themſelves, as 
it plainly appeared on ſeveral occaſions. 
At this time luxury broke in like a tor- 
rent, and men became very eaſy about 
living above their incomes, as a bribe 
or a penſion could make up the defi- 
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ciency. In ſhort, they puſhed bad mea- 
ſures to ſuch a degree, and raiſed the 
prerogative ſo high, that James the 
ſecond only wanted more prudence and 

leſs bigotry to have ruined us quite. 
Many arguments have been made uſe 
of to ſhow the advantages of ſeptennial 
FP ts, and as many to ſhow the diſ- 
advantages accruing from them; among 
thoſe uſed in their favour is the follow- 
ing ; that parties in the ſeveral counties 
are not ſo violent as when we had 
triennial Pts, becauſe people have 
now a longer time to cool. But I 
think the contrary ; for whilſt triennial 
P ts ſubſiſted, it was a frequent 
cuſtom to compromiſe matters among, 
theneighbouring gentlemen in the coyn- 

ties and boroughs, by agreeing the 
ſhould fit alternately ; whereas ſack, 
a propoſal at preſent would juſtly be 
conſidered as ridiculous, from the length 
of time each party is to fit; there- 
fore at preſent elections are diſputed 
with great heat and expence, and the 
propoſition made to you ſeems to ſhow 
that time doth not leſſen the hatred of 
parties in this particular, As for my 
part, Iam fo far from being a friend to 
L 2 any 
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any thing of this kind, that I think the 
Trimmer, as drawn by the marquis of 
Halifax, the perfect honeſt man. 

You judge very rightly, that I am 
againſt your coming into P C1 
mean by a conteſted election; for if 
you have a free offer to repreſent the 
county of —— I think you ought not 
to refuſe ſerving your country ; but if 
this doth not happen, there are more 
certain means to arrive at immortality 
than by ambition. Look over your 
Books, and you will ſee that no fall 
number of our countrymen have gained 
it by learning; conſider well the im- 
mortal Bacon, whoſe faults as a ma- 
giſtrate are in a manner forgot, to make 
him ſome recompence for the great 
ſervice he hath done mankind in ge- 
neral by his learning. But it you do 
not like this method, follow the rules 
of equity and juſtice, and chuſe to be 
'good, rather than ſeem ſo. Do not, 
like Cæſar, purſue fame; but imitate 
Cato, and let Fame follow you: and 
then I may ſafely pronounce you wall 
gain your point, let your thirſt for glory 
be ever ſo great. 


I have 
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I have now finiſhed the taſk I ſet my- 
ſelf. I know theſe Letters will be read 
by you in the ſame ſpirit they are wrote, 
and that you will pardon the many im- 
perfections in them, of which no man is 
more ſenſible than myſelf, 


N 


